

















The 
NEW LOOK” 


Class Room Furnishings 


Times have changed, both in styles of clothing, and in the appearance of 
furnishings in the modern up-to-date Class Room. Changes are notable in 
the following,— 


1, LITE-SITE Chalkboard replacing Blackboard 


2. NATURAL finish woods replacing the dark finish on 
School Desks, Teachers’ Desks and Library Tables. 


3. Light tan or white duck window shades replacing dark 


green. 


Write us for details 


VASWVLLE HIGHLAND 


PRODUCTS COMPANY PRODUCTS COMPANY 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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Saves you time and money... 





ONE DEPENDABLE SOURCE 
for all 
SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 
and SUPPLIES 


BRING all your purchasing problems to us, 
as so many school authorities have been 
doing for years. We have the specialized 
experience, quality products, and exten- 
sive facilities to solve them to your best 
advantage. 

You'll find our service is complete and 
convenient. It is backed by the practical 
experience gained through years of friend- 
ly service to the nation’s schools. Our 
expert staff is fully qualified to help you 
get the most for your money in everything 
you buy. 

We think you’ll find our illustrated cat- 
alog interesting and useful. It’s a handy 
guide to the latest in all types of fine 
school furniture and supplies. Write for 
your free copy now! 


American UNIVERSAL 
Lifting-Lid Desk No. 434 








Universal Table and American ENVOY Chairs No. 368 





FREE — Send for our catalog today! 


NASHVILLE PRODUCTS CO. 
158 Second Ave., North, Nashville 3, Tenn. 
HIGHLAND PRODUCTS Co. 
720 South Gay St., Knoxville 8, Tenn. 


Exclusive Distributors for 


ctmeicar Seating Company 
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World Book 





Photograph by SARRA 


Encyclopedia 





... because 9 out of 10 families report their 
children advance more rapidly with 


THE WORLD BOOK 


In a recent survey, parents all’ over the United 
States were asked whether their children had ben- 
efited from having THE WORLD BOOK. 88% said 
“Yes”—nearly 9 out of 10! They reported their 
children advanced more rapidly, got better grades, 
were more interested in school work. 

Now you can recommend THE WORLD BOOK 
with even greater confidence. For the completely 
new WORLD BOOK is finer than ever before in 
its 30-year history. Not merely a revision—it has 





been completely rebuilt from cover to cover. New 
page format and size; new, easy-to-read type; new 
printing plates throughout; new articles and pic- 
tures by the thousand; new and larger maps; new 
beautiful, durable bindings. Get your order in 
early! Demand still exceeds our printing capacity. 





ADDED SUMMER INCOME is easy to get with a World 
Book summer franchise. Write NOW for detalis to The 
World Book Encyclopedia, 35 E. Wacker Drive, Dept. STS- 
448, Chicago |, Ill. 
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Produced at a cost of more than *2,000,000! 
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NUTRITION TRAINING PAYS 
CEREAL 


This graph shows the percentage of 
children’s breakfasts that included 
certain food groups before and after one 
year of emphasis on nutrition. 


Write for information about our com- 
plete materials and services for develop- 
ing school-community nutrition and 
health education programs. 
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"Shake-up” in Nutrition Teaching 


Where are the books and pencils? 
Put away, just for the present, 
while these lively first graders from 
Texas embark on a fascinating 
project in their study of foods. 


The subject is milk. It is being 
highlighted by a simple butter- 
churning session—the children 
taking turns shaking cream in 
fruit jars and eagerly awaiting the 
moment when they can spread 
their homemade product on bread 
and eat it. 

Reports of imaginative and re- 
sourceful nutrition activities like 
this reach General Mills every 
day. Starting with basic 
materials and suggestions 
provided through General 
Mills “Program of Assistance 
in Nutrition and Health Educa- 
tion,” teachers all over thé country 


are adapting these materials to 
fit their own particular problems 
and curriculum. And they’re re- 
porting definite improvement in 
children’s eating habits as the 
encouraging result of this teaching! 

If you would like te know more 
about introducing nutrition train- 
ing in your class, write to: Educa- 
tion Section, Public Services De- 
partment, General Mills, Minne- 
apolis 1, Minnesota. 


Copyright 1948. 
General Mills, Inc. 











APRIL is the school month when text- 
book selection committees really begin 
to function. Let your Wryston local 
representative help you. 

td 


VETERANS account for nine-tenths of 
the school or college enrollment in the 
20-29 age group. 

OPI 


FORMAT of Easy GrowTH IN READING 
follows the principles formulated by the 
National Society for the Prevention of 
Blindness. Associate Director Winifred 
Hathaway elucidates in her important 
new book, Easy on THE EyEs. 

OPP 


HOW serious is the Crisis in Epuca- 
TION? Vital to the point where business 
and industry have already invested over 
$1,000,000 in radio time, newspaper 
and magazine advertising. 

Pw 


THAT life is to become more complex 
and noisier is one conclusion to be 
drawn from statistics which show that 
by 1995, our deaf population will nearly 
double the present 2 million. 


ee 


“INTRODUCTION to the National Arith- 
metic on the Inductive System Combin- 
ing the Analytic and Synthetic Methods 
in which the Principles of the Science 
Are Fully Explained and Illustrated, 
Designed for Common Schools and 
Academies.” The foregoing description 
is the correct title of an arithmetic in 
great demand 80 years ago. Today, the 
most popular arithmetic series is en- 
titled—simply, Artrametic We Use. 


OPPS 


SPRING—‘“‘when well apparel’d April on 
the heel of limping winter treads” —is 
a season for everything. We select it 
specifically to commemorate the immor- 
tal Shakespeare — obiit April 23, 1616. 


ee 


DANNY DICTION 
comes again to help 
you build vocabulary. 
This time, he concen- 
trates on children who 
use THE WINSTON 
DicTIoNAaRY For 
ScHOOLs. 


got AS ee, 





Winston Building, 1006-1024 Arch St 


PHILADELPHIA 7 


ATLANTA 3 DALLAS 1 
TORONTO 


CHICAGO 16 
LOS ANGELES 15 





A Report on 


ZEAL FOR AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 


There is now, perhaps more 
than at any other time in this gen- 
eration’s memory, a great concern 
in the country about the American 
way of life—the democratic way. 
On every corner, in every home, 
on the radio, in the movies, we 
hear heated discussions of our 
government and the governments 
of other countries. And now, as 
if it were not enough to argue 
with our grown-up friends, we are 
being urged to bring these discus- 
sions into the classroom. 


And where can a child learn the 
fundamentals of democracy better 
than in the classroom? There a 
child is to be taught and guided— 
but guided only to that point at 
which he is able to make his own 
decisions. Our government is 
founded on the precepts that man 
must be free to read and study 
and say what he likes, and by that 
study prepare himself to take an 
active part in governing himself 
and his fellows. It is the duty of 
every teacher to provide an at- 
mosphere that will foster serious 
thinking and encourage a consci- 
entious evaluation of democracy. 


To aid the teacher, the child, 
and the school administrator in 
this two-fold task, the United 
States Office of Education has 
prepared and published a special 
issue of School Life under the title 
Zeal for American Democracy. 
The table of contents alone is 
enough to set off unlimited dis- 
cussion. Consider these: “Edu- 
cation for a Free Society,” “Op- 
portunity for American Youth,” 
and “Hopes for Peace Through 
the United Nations.” 


Included in the volume are sug- 
gestions to teachers and adminis- 
trators for use of the materials, 
and additional activities designed 
to promote thinking about democ- 
racy. Administrators are urged 
to encourage faculty study groups 
and discuss at faculty meetings 
questions dealing with democracy 
and conflicting idealogies, the 
contribution of American educa- 
tion to world peace, and promo- 


tion of world peace through the 
United Nations and UNESCO. 
They are asked to promote com- 
munity activity directing atten- 
tion to the need of a greater pub- 
lic concern for American democ- 
racy, such activities taking the 
form of parent-teacher study 
groups, local radio programs, 
public forums, and programs for 
civic organizations. 


Suggestions for teachers in- 
clude using Zeal for American 
Democracy as reference material 
for mature students, stimulation 
of individual and class projects on 
the understanding and apprecia- 
tion of democracy, arranging 
school assembly programs on per- 
tinent themes, sponsoring a school 
essay contest on a phase of dem- 
ocracy, writing and presentation 
of plays by students illustrating 
the meaning and further needs of 
democracy, panel _ discussions 
on phases of democracy and 
UNESCO, encouraging school and 
campus organizations to devote 
meetings to discussions of demo- 
cratic ideals, encouraging demo- 
cratic planning of homeroom pro- 
grams, and making posters and 
slogans interpreting various as- 
pects of American democracy. 


These lists are not all-inclusive. 
Neither will you find, upon read- 
ing it, that the volume itself is 
complete and that your thinking is 
all done for you. Rather, you will 
find a challenge, whether you are 
a teacher, administrator, parent 
or child. Zeal for American De- 
mocracy might have been planned 
as a guide-book or study course. It 
will be useful to teachers of any 
subject, and invaluable to those in 
the social studies. 


Copies of the Zeal for American 
Democracy issue of School Life 
may be ordered from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, United 
States Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington. The price is 10 
cents per single copy with 25 per- 
cent discount on 100 or more 
copies to the same address. 
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WORKBOOKS 
IN 
ARITHMETIC 


By John R. Clark 


and others 


Designed to provide balanced, or- 
derly practice in both skills and 
meanings. For use with Arithmetic 
for Young America or any series 
on multiple list for grades 3-8. 


My First & My Second Number 
Books for grades 1-2. 


For grade 9 


WORKBOOK 
IN 
GENERAL 
MATHEMATICS 


Sequence of topics follows Math- 
ematics in Life on the multiple 
list. 


For high schools 
MARK MY WORDS 


By Marjorie Rosenberger 
A vocabulary workbook 


BETTER READING 
& STUDY HABITS 


By Kelley-Greene 
A remedial workbook in reading. 


WORLD BOOK 
COMPANY 


441 W. Peachtree St., Atlanta 3 
T. R. Ray, Mgr. 


Represented by 
CECIL JAMES 
Greenfield, Tennessee 
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STUDY REFRESHED 
HAVE A COCA-COLA 





me 


Ask for it either way ... both 
trade-marks mean the same thing. 
THE TENNESSEE TEACHER © APRIL, 1948 
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Jederal Aid in 1948... 


Rumors persist that federal aid for education 
will be provided during the current session of Con- 
gress. Frank Bass brings back from Washington 
the report that the Senate will probably take fa- 
vorable action on S472 in the near future but that 
action in the House will depend on the pressure 
which can be brought to bear on the House leader- 
ship. No one can predict what will happen in a 
presidential election year, But one thing is certain: 
those of us who will profit most from federal aid 
must continue to lead the fight for its enactment! 


Every senator and representative from Tennes- 
see is committed to support legislation which will 
provide federal aid to pubic education without fed- 
eral control. However, all of our representatives 
and one of our senators come up for election this 
year. We must make certain that they and their 
opponents understand the critical need for federal 
aid and that they, in their campaign pronounce- 
ments, pledge their vigorous support to such legis- 
lation. 

You should write or personally contact every 
candidate for the Senate or Congress from your 
district on this important issue. You should have 
every influential citizen in your community do like- 
wise. 

Many ask, if we get what we are asking in in- 
creased state aid, will we still need federal aid to 
education? The answer is an emphatic yes. The 
$2,000 minimum salary we are asking for a begin- 
ning teacher with a Bachelor’s degree is still $550 
less than the average salary being received by all 
teachers in the United States this year. So long 
as we have less than our share of the nation’s 
wealth and more than our share of the nation’s 
children, Tennessee will need federal aid to edu- 
cation. 


ATR for a eee 


“A sound program, properly presented, will be 
accepted by the people.” 

These words of wisdom appear at the end of 
every editoral written by Harold Saxon, Executive 
Secretary of the Georgia Education Association. 
They should become the slogan of our present and 
future campaigns for adequate school support. 


We have a sound program. Ample justification 
exists for each of its five points, and more. But it 
will be accepted by the people only when it is in- 
telligently presented to them. That presentation 
is the job of every teacher in Tennessee. 

Can you make an intelligent presentation of our 
program to your neighbor, merchant, lawyer, or 
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banker? If not, you had better dig up the answers 
to these questions: 

1. Why should the sales tax be retained, with no 
reduction in its coverage or in the proportion allo- 


. cated for educational purposes? 


2. Why should teachers’ salaries be increased so 
as to provide a minimum of $2,000 for Bachelor’s 
Degree teachers, with proportionate increases for 
other teachers under the present state salary sche- 
dule and corresponding increases for teachers in 
non-equalizing counties and cities, said increases 
to become effective on January 1, 1949? 


3. Why should state aid for school buildings, 
operation and maintenance and transportation be 
continued? 

4. What are the needs of higher education in our 
state which are not now being met? 

5. What are the “expanding needs” of schools 
which will require additional funds? (Such as in- 
creased enrolment, improved training of teachers, 
etc.) 

The answers to these questions will be the “am- 
munition” for our campaign. Our staff is working 
with the State Department of Education in the 
preparation of a leaflet which will answer the 
questions on the state level. But the most effective 
answers will be those based on school conditions in 
youn own school system. See if your local associa- 
tion has a Research Committee at work on them. 
If not, appoint yourself as a committee of one to 
see that such a committee is appointed, and that 
you and your fellow teachers are supplied with the 
facts necessary for an intelligent presentation of 
our program to the people. 

Then spread the gospel! 


A Peep af the United Nations eee 


When a country boy goes anywhere he likes to 
tell about it. The shorter his visit the more he 
knows about what he saw. 

A few weeks ago I spent an entire day visiting 
the United Nations Security Council at Lake Suc- 
cess, New York. I am now an authority on inter- 
national affairs and stand ready to debate Gromy- 
ko on any phase of the Finn, Palestine, Czecho- 
slovakia, or Indonesia controversies. 

Among the conglomeration of impressions I re- 
ceived, three stand out: 

1. It was good to see the representatives of dif- 
ferent nations sitting around the table talking 
things over. Despite the difficulties they have had 
in reaching agreements, the conference table, and 
not the battlefield, is our hope of permanent peace. 

2. We are not the only smart people in the world. 
I was amazed at the flawless English and brilliant 
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logic of Indonesians, Danes, Chinese, Indians, and 
all the rest. 


8. All representatives displayed the same patri- 
otic zeal for their countries that we have for ours. 
When they spoke they did so with feeling and con- 
viction. 

If there is a lesson for the schools in this ex- 
perience, it is that we must first create in our stu- 
dents a belief in and an ability for solving problems 
around a conference table. We must develop an 
understanding of people in other lands, and an ap- 
preciation for their points of view. And we must 
make certain that our children have the same zeal 
and enthusiasm for America and the American 
way of life that other people have for their coun- 
try and customs. 


EDUCATIONAL CALENDAR 


April 7-9: Northwest Regional Conference, N.E.A. <4 
ment of Elementary School Principals, Spokane, Wash- 
ington. 

April 17-22: Biennial National Convention, Music Educators 
National Conference, Detroit, Michigan. 

April 19-23: Annual Convention of American Association 
of Health, Physical Education and Recreation, Kansas 
City, Missouri. 

April 29-30: Midsouth Conference on Rural Life and Educa- 
tion, Fort Worth, Texas. 

May 16-19: Third National N.E.A. Conference on Citizen- 
ship, Washington, D. C. 

June 14-July 3: Second National Training Laboratory in 
Group Development, sponsored by N.E.A. and cooperating 
groups, Bethel, Maine. 

June 22-23: New England Conference on Rural Life and 
Education, Storrs, Connecticut. 

July 5-9: Annual Meeting of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, Cleveland, Ohio. 





ial MACE... 


Ruth McDonald 


Columbia. ere 
A thought. 

A pen. 

Some ink. 

Nashville, Athens, Monterey. 

The tman. 

Words from Elizabeth. 

“And do you think—?” 

There have been presidents and 
presidents. Some may have had 
secretaries. But we venture to 
say that never has a combination 
of president—secretary—type- 
writer even approached the out- 
put of letters written in long hand 
by Columbia’s Elizabeth Voss, re- 
tiring president of Tennessee 
A.C.E. That has been her way of 
letting all the rest of us “in” on 
the activities of the state associa- 
tion. 

Besides being the chief of let- 
ter-writers, Elizabeth has also be- 
come one of those persons you 





Elizabeth Voss 


Odom ... Something we wish all 
of you could see: the Giles County 
yearbook . . . Rutherford County 
meetings have stressed “Child De- 
velopment Through Music and the 
Social Studies” . .. Sullivan Coun- 
ty banquet had more than a hun- 
dred in attendance . . . Sumner 
County has invited P.T.A. mem- 
bers to have a part in each A.C.E. 
meeting ...Dr. John E. Brewton 
spoke to the Chattanooga group 
on “The Child’s Place in Litera- 
ture”. . .Mrs. Myrtle Rowe of Tel- 
ford writes that “blocks of time” 
in teaching received emphasis in 
meetings there . . Hamilton 
County A.C.E. sponsors a weekly 
radio program .. . Cumberland 
County has concentrated upon im- 
proving health while Cannon 
County has turned its attention to 
“Art and Its Value to Us”... Oak 
Ridge has sponsored three Clare 
Tree Major productions . . . Hen- 
derson County has an A.C.E. 
membership which includes every 
teacher from the first grade 


read about in such terms as “Pres- 
ent at the meeting was —.” Dur- 
ing her term of office she attended 
two annual A.C.E. study confer- 
ences, the N.E.A. meetings, the 
Oxford Conference, and the Re- 
gional Conference on Teacher 
Education in Atlanta. 

One job has a way of perpetu- 
ating jobs—and still more jobs. 
Well done jobs do, that is. Mr. 
R. Lee Thomas has recently asked 
Elizabeth to serve as chairman of 
“The Tennessee Committee of the 
Southern Association’s Coopera- 
tive Study in Elementary Educa- 
tion.” (Aside to Mr. Thomas: 


We hope we got that title right 
but we just teach the first grade, 
you know.) Our thanks, Eliza- 
beth, and congratulations for so 
successfully extending yourself 
beyond the mere “have-to’s” of 
the office of president. 


Back-Fencing 


Williamson County A.C.E. haa 
been meeting every Saturday ina 
Child Development Workshop... 
Mrs. Reba B. Bacon reports a 
brand new branch at Athens. Of- 
ficers are Lena Lee, Mrs. Nelle G. 
Graves, and Mrs. Mary Elizabeth 


through the eighth . . . Washing- 
ton and Marion Counties have en- 
couraged each school child to con- 
tribute one nickel toward the sup- 
port of a school in Finland. At 
the same time they’ve had some 
interesting programs about that 
country ... Our final bit of prying 
at the statistics you’ve sent us 
confirms the fact that Tennessee 
will have more than fifty people 
at the annual study conference in 
St. Louis. That noise you hear is 
the turning of heads to see “who's 
who” as the Tennesseans stand to 
be counted. Will we see you 
there? 
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EDUCATION — A PROSPECT FOR PEACE 


|X THE preamble to the Consti- 
tution of the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization, we find these 
most appropriate words: “Since 
wars begin in the minds of men, 
it is in the minds of men that the 
defenses of peace must be con- 
structed.” One of the best and 
most effective agents at our dis- 
posal for building these defenses 
and assuring their availability for 
future generations lies in our sys- 
tem of public education. All 
phases of education must be en- 
listed to make this nation intelli- 
gent enough to avert war and to 
develop international understand- 
ing so that we may achieve the 
goal of the Constitution of 
UNESCO—“that the peoples shall 
speak to peoples across national 
boundaries.” 

The American Legion salutes 
UNESCO in its untiring efforts 
towards peace and world coopera- 
tion through plans for worldwide 
exchanges in education, science 
and culture. 

The American Legion believes 
that the United States must take 
the lead in this movement of 
peace through education by rais- 
ing the quality and scope of our 
public school system. We must 
keep our education standards 
shining as a beacon to the world. 

Yet, brutally put, this nation 
today finds itself in an embarrass- 
ing position. That position can 
be stated in one frank sentence. 
Education still pays—unless you 
settle down to be an educator. 


Does Education Pay? 


This country is guilty of shame- 
ful neglect of those who are de- 
voting their lives to the education 
of our American youth—Ameri- 
ca’s teachers. Allow me to point 
out a few instances of this neglect. 

In 1939 the average net income 
of veterinarians was $2440. The 
average salary of teachers for 
that year was $1440. Isn’t there 
something radically wrong when 
a nation spends more money for 
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James F. O'Neil 


the care of animals than for the 
education of its children? 

From 1939 to 1947 there was 
an increase of 143.1 percent in 
the total personal income of the 
Amercian people. During the 
same period the average earnings 
from salaries and wages in pri- 
vate employment went up 85.7 
percent while the average salary 
of teachers went up only 46.8 per- 
cent. 

From 1939 to September of 
1947, the average salary of 





Mr. O'Neil is National Com- 
mander of the American Legion, 
and a member of the joint Com- 
mittee of the National Education 
Association, and American Legion. 
He is chief of police in Manches- 
ter, New Hampshire. 


teachers, principals and other 
educational personnel increased 
approximately 65.5 percent. Dur- 
ing the same period the average 
annual wage income of industrial 
workers went up 101.7 percent 
and the average annual net in- 
come of the agricultural worker 
showed a 304.3 percent increase. 
With such conditions is it any 
wonder that 30,000 children are 
being deprived of schooling for 
lack of teachers this year? 
Education generally has never 
been supported in the United 


States. Statistics prior to World 
War II disclosed that of the adults 
in the United States 25 years of 
age and over, three million had 
never gone to school at all; 13 
percent had not completed the 
fourth grade; 56 percent had only 
an eighth grade education; and 75 
percent had not completed high 
school. 

During our Selective Service 
Program of World War II, 
600,000 men were rejected by the 
armed forces for illiteracy or in- 
ability to read and write at the 
fourth grade level or failure to 
meet War Department minimum 
intelligence standards. More than 
half of this group could not write 
their own names. 

Within the past year, our pub- 
lic school conditions have taken 
a turn for the better. Total ap- 
propriations have been increased, 
making it possible to raise teach- 
ers’ salaries by substantial 
amounts. It is estimated that 
classroom teachers in New York 
state will receive an annual salary 
this year averaging $3300. This 
is higher than the earnings of 
teachers in any other state. But 
the mean salary of teachers to- 
day—less federal income taxes— 
still has a purchasing power no 
higher than the average teacher’s 
salary of 1939-40. 

Education Must Be Effective 

The supply of qualified teachers 
has increased, but 100,000 teach- 
ers who hold emergency certifi- 
cates are still being used. En- 
rollments in public schools have 
risen sharply, but the continuing 
shortage of teachers imposes a 
substandard educational program 
upon at least two million children 
and youth. Authorities estimate 
that 78,810 teachers are needed 
now to replace untrained emer- 
gency teachers and reduce the 
teaching load to pre-war level. 
This can be accomplished only by 
raising the teaching profession to 
a more attractive and lucrative 
level. 

To be effective, our school sys- 
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tem must be adequately staffed 
with competent people; it must 
reach all children; and it must 
give equality of education. 

I say there is no educational 
equality when in one state 36 per- 
cent of the adult population is for 
all practical purposes illiterate, 
while in another only four percent 
is in that condition. And there 
is no educational equality when 
one community spends sixty 
times as much to operate a single 
classroom as another community. 


Education Safeguards Democracy 

As a means of substantially al- 
leviating our educational prob- 
lems the American Legion sup- 
ports a program of Federal Aid 
to education. We believe there 
should be a sound, broad support 
of state and local funds to provide 
for community control as well as 
community differences in educa- 
tional needs. As we have noted 
there is a marked discrepancy in 
the ability of various states to 
finance an adequate educational 
program. Without assistance, 
the poorer states can not hope 
to achieve an educational pro- 
gram comparable to that of 
wealthier states. 

It is our studied opinion that 
the school districts of the nation 
should support themselves so far 
as they are able to do so, but that 
impoverished districts, wherever 
located, should have additional 
aid through federal funds. We 
insist, however, that such funds 
and assistance be administered 
without any Federal domination 
of or interference with the exist- 
ence of local control of schools. 

The men and women who will 
be called upon to speak for Ameri- 
ca in meeting the crises of tomor- 
row are the boys and girls attend- 
ing our schools today. We will 
be directly accountable should we 
fail to assure the maintenance 
of educational processes which 
would enable them to cope with 
their future responsibilities. 

The American Legion believes 
the prospect for peace is good. 
Given the faith and energy and 
enthusiasm of one hundred and 
forty million Americans, we be- 
lieve the United States will play 
a leading role in making that 
prospect a reality in our time. 
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A SUMMER CENTER 
for 
SPEECH AND HEARING 
Elizabeth C. MacLearie 


Consultant, Speech and Hearing Services 
State Department of Education 


The Department of Education, 
through its program of special 
education, is planning to conduct 
a summer center for a limited 
number of hard of hearing and 
speech defective children. In addi- 
tion to providing an intensive pro- 
gram of speech rehabilitation, the 
center will also serve as an obser- 
vation unit for the classes in spe- 
cial education and psychology of 
the first summer session of the 
University of Tennessee. 

The facilities of the Tennessee 
School for the Deaf at Knoxville 
will be available for housing the 
center. Enough of the staff will 
be retained to provide adequate 
care for the children. The beauti- 
ful grounds with the swimming 
pool will offer ideal recreational 
opportunities. A craft program 
and organized games will aid in 
the all-round personality develop- 
ment of the children. A nurse will 
be on duty at all times. 


The center will operate for one 
month, from June 21 to July 17. 
Services of the staff and board 
and room for the children will be 
paid for by the Department of 
Education. The parents will pro- 
vide transportation to and from 
the center, and spending money. 

Who May Attend 

Forty children, ages 8 to 12 in- 
clusive, will be selected by the re- 
gional supervisors in consultation 
with the State Consultant of 
Speech and Hearing Services. In 
order that all parts of the state 
may be represented, four children 
will be selected from each Con- 
gressional district. Of these four 
children, two will be hard of hear- 
ing and two speech defective. The 
types of speech defects will be 
limited to stutterers, cleft palate 
cases in which successful opera- 
tive repair has been done, and 
cases of multiple sound substitu- 
tions. 

The children selected must be of 
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good average intelligence as they 
will be most able to profit by short 
term therapy. One parent must 
be willing to attend one day of lec- 
ture and demonstration at the 
Center so he or she may be abie 
to follow up the work at home. 
One teacher or supervisor from 
the child’s county should plan to 
attend the Workshop in Special 
Education or take the courses in 
Speech Correction and Lip Read- 
ing in order to help the child in 
the ensuing year. 


How to Apply 

Any parent, teacher, or super- 
visor may ask that a particular 
child be considered. Such child 
must fall into one of the above 
mentioned classifications. Final 
choice will depend upon the child’s 
willingness to cooperate and the 
follow up which can be secured in 
the home and the school district. 
Other factors being equal, appli- 
cations will be considered in order 
of their receipt. 


Before entrance to the summer 
center, each child must have a 
thorough physical examination by 
his family physician or the school 
doctor, an audiometric test and a 
diagnostic speech test. The hard 
of hearing child must have an ex- 
amination by an otologist in ad- 
dition. 

It is hoped that three-fourths 
of the children will come from the 
rural areas where the services of 
trained specialists are not avail- 
able. Fortified by lip reading and 
speech correction, the children 
should be better equipped to take 
their places in their own class 
rooms. 


Preliminary application forms 
may be secured from Miss Eliza- 
beth MacLearie, State Consultant, 
Speech and Hearing Services, 420 
Sixth Avenue, North, Nashville. 
The applications should be re- 
turned to her, also. 
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A RAY OF 


SUNLIGHT 


Rose Perry 
Washington County 


My grandfather used to tell me about my Auntie Bet, who taught 
a school back in some remote mountain district, sixty miles from a rail- 


road. She traveled this distance on horseback. 


would be wonderful when | grew up 


| thought, then, that it 
to be a "teacher on horseback." | 


guess that is what | really am — but my gasoline driven horse takes me 

an average or sixty miles a day as a teacher of homebound children. 
Homebound teaching has come a long way since those first clinics 

of Dr. Wheeler's, but the project is still an infant whose formula is being 


compounded the trial and error way. 


It all started in the summer of 
1943, when a Clinic for Crippled 
Children, under the guidance of 
Dr. Lester Wheeler, was held at 
East Tennessee State College. Dr. 
Wheeler had secured some out- 
standing persons in the field of 
special education to address the 
assembly, but to many of us who 
were present, they spoke a 
strange language. Words like os- 
teomyelitis, cerebral palsy, hemo- 
philia, and poliomyelitis were un- 
known in the lexicon of the ordi- 
nary layman. However we soon 
learned the meaning of these 
terms, for seated on the rostrum 
were children who were afflicted 
with these various diseases. 


Because of their crippled condi- 
tion these children could not at- 
tend school but were being taught 
at home by part-time teachers. 
Funds to pay these teachers were 
supplied by the Tennessee Society 
for Crippled Children and Dis- 
abled Adults. In this manner the 


“new type of teaching” was car- 
ried on in Washington County un- 
til 1947 when the School Law pro- 
vided for the teaching of home- 
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bound handicapped children. 

In June of 1946 I was given an 
opportunity to attend a workshop 
for exceptional children which 
was to be held at the University 
of Tennessee. My idea of heaven 
is a workshop where the angels 
flap happily from one discussion 
group to another, so I attended. 

To many of the teachers pres- 
ent, the purpose of the workshop 
was rather vague. Some were at- 
tending under protest and there 
was considerable grumbling. One 
of the staff members was Dr. Her- 
bert Koepp-Baker, Director of 
the Speech and Hearing Clinic at 
Pennsylvania State College. After 
Koepp-Baker addressed the con- 
ference one time, apathy and in- 
difference flew out the windows 
of Ayres Hall and were replaced 
by an intense interest which did 
not lessen during the seminar. 

The Handicapped Are Human, Too 

Under our observation, a small 
army of handicapped children 
passed through the hands of Dr. 
Koepp-Baker and his staff asso- 
ciates, and we learned that crip- 
pled children are human beings, 
eager to learn and participate in 
the activities which are allowed 
their more fortunate brothers and 
sisters. That fall I became the 
homebound teacher in Washing- 
ton County. Don’t let that term 
“homebound teacher” mislead 
you. It is not the teacher who is 
homebound. In a rural district 
this teacher shuttles around like 
a Mexican jumping bean in order 
to reach all the children. At pres- 
ent this county has one part-time 
and three full-time teachers, and 
still we have a waiting list. 

During the conference at U.T., 











many teachers were uneasy about 
going into the homes to teach. One 
soon becomes accustomed to this 
and often the teacher finds she is 
teaching adults as well as chil- 
dren—for parents must be taught 
health, child care, and a sensible 
psychology in dealing with the 
handicapped youngster. 

No Books for Bill 

My first pupil was a chubby 
twelve-year-old whose leg re- 
mained in a cast for months. Bill 
had been a patient in a children’s 
hospital and was familiar with 
bedside teaching, but at first he 
showed very little interest in the 
idea of going to school at home. 
Although the family was quite 
well-to-do, the home was bare of 
everything except necessities. 
There were no books, magazines, 
or newspapers. One day a neigh- 
bor brought a late copy of Read- 
ers’ Digest and the next day I 
found it on the floor of the outdoor 
toilet. 

Bill did not like to read and all 
my efforts to interest him in books 
fell flat. His home was on the 
Nolichucky River near the site of 
the first home of Governor John 
Sevier. From Bill’s bedroom win- 
dow we could see the very moun- 
tain where Sevier obtained the 
lead ore from which he moulded 
the bullets for his rifle. This was 
the spark that lighted the torch of 
an intense interest in Tennessee 
history. Since Washington Coun- 
ty is the cradle of the state of Ten- 
nessee I found rich material to 
feed the fire. One day during a 
very exciting story of an early 
episode in local history, I noticed 








that Bill’s mother had joined the 
class. 

“T heard that story,” she said, 
“from my mother who was de- 
scended from John Sevier. Right 
over there on the river bank is 
still standing part of an old mill 
where the early settlers once held 
their meetings.” 

I could tell from the look on 
Bill’s face that this was the first 
hint he had ever had of his dis- 
tinguished lineage. I also had the 
feeling that in the deep shadows 
of that old house a gentleman in a 
coonskin cap was quietly laughing 
at me. 

Bill was able to enter high 
school this year and I noticed his 
name among those listed on the 
Honor Roll for the first semester. 
I am not predicting that he will 
one day be governor of Tennessee 
like his famous ancestor, but I am 
more than pleased with his prog- 
ress. 


Bernadine — First in the County 

Bernadine was the first handi- 
capped child to be taught in this 
county. Stricken with infantile 
paralysis when she was five years 
old, she was never able to attend 
school. 

Mrs. Zola Barnes, principal of 
Midway Elementary School, was 
Bernadine’s former teacher, and 
at her suggestion I enrolled the 
little girl in this school and 
planned for her to receive her 
eighth grade certificate with the 
group at the close of the school 
year. On nice days I would take 
Berny to the school and let her 
participate in classroom activi- 
ties. Thus she had contacts with 
other children and felt that she 
really belonged. 

Mrs. Barnes included her in the 
class night exercises and she was 
happy planning her dress for this 
occasion with the other girls. “We 
are going to wear formals,” she 
confided to me, “and I am so glad, 
for the long skirt will hide my 
braces.” 


Paul Goes Back to School 
Paul is a little lad in the second 
grade. Delicate from birth, his 
health has been seriously im- 
paired by an attack of rheumatic 
fever. He was absent from school 
two months last year and was 


compelled to drop out in Septem- 
ber of this year. For some reason 
he disliked attending school. He 
is a slow child, but willing to 
work, and if given his time and 
not rushed he does very satisfac- 
tory work. 

One month the doctor decided 


to let Paul return to school for a 
short trial period. I contacted 





Cooperative Workshop 


The 1948 Cooperative 
Workshop, “Meeting the 
Needs of Children,” will be 
held at the University of 
Tennessee, June 14-July 21. 
The Workshop is sponsored 
by the College of Education 
in cooperation with the Ten- 
nessee State Departments of 
Education, Public Health, 
and Public Welfare. It is 
planned for regular teachers, 
supervisors, administrators, 
attendance teachers, teachers 
of home-bound children and 
special classes, parents, and 
children with special needs. 

Persons enrolling will de- 
vote their entire time to the 
program of their chosen ac- 
tivities and will register for 
two or three courses, six to 
nine hours credit for the six 
weeks period. (Exception: a 
three or six weeks option for 
Supervisors and Attendance 
Teachers; for three weeks, 
three to four and one-half 
hours credit with a deferred 
one and one-half hours after 
completion of a follow-up 
program in-service. ) 

Courses will be offered for 
general orientation of teach- 
ers and supervisors, for at- 
tendance teachers and for 
non-workshop students; for 
training in teaching the hos- 
pitalized, home-bound, cere- 
bral palsied, partially 
sighted, speech defectives, 
and hard of hearing. Nu- 
merous out-of-state consult- 
ants will be associated with 
the workshop. 

For detailed information, 
write the College of Educa- 
tion, University of Tennes- 
see, Knoxville. 











the classroom teacher and ex- 
plained to her Paul’s antipathy 
toward school and requested her 
assistance in helping him over- 
come it. She promised to try, but 
pointed out that there were fifty- 
one other children in her room 
and as Paul was so far behind the 
group he was going to have a hard 
time catching up. How right she 
was! She dragged the ogre of 
“catching up” across Paul’s path 
and the ugly beast completely 
wiped out all satisfaction and fun 
that otherwise might have been 
his in the one short month that he 
was able to attend school. 


Must They "Catch Up"? 

Harriet L. Spencer writes, in 
Our Nation’s Schools, that “a 
child returns to his classes after a 
long absence and stumbles over 
unfamiliar processes in arithme- 
tic, misses a high percentage of 
words in spelling and talks to 
great disadvantage or doesn’t talk 
at all. He has missed much dur- 
ing his absence and, to his cha- 
grin, is expected to know all. Itis 
a thoughtless teacher who is care- 
less of his situation and is preoc- 
cupied with subject matter alone. 
She embarrasses him, hurts him 
beyond telling. Her consciousness 
of others is immature. 

“Every individual is unique. 
What each of us does when deal- 
ing with another makes a mark on 
that individual, on his associates, 
on the public. We are the inter- 
preters of the school and it’s the 
human personal touch that counts 
in building good human rela- 
tions.” 

Many classroom teachers cut 
the class pattern to fit bright 
little Sue and Sally. Then they 
set the machine and_ grind 
through mediocre little Joe and 
plodding Jimmie. Can we won- 
der when the latter emerge cater- 
cornered and just will not fit in 
anywhere, but present problems 
of maladjustment during the en- 
tire school period? 

When we have smaller teacher 
loads, then we can discard the 
machine and give individual effort 
and achievement the recognition 
it deserves. Better working situ- 
ations for teachers make better 
learning situations for children. 
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ENGLISH IN TENNESSEE COLLEGES 


Editorial Committee of Tennessee College English Conference! 


Many colleges in Tennessee, 
recognizing the need to improve 
their English programs, have 
been working individually toward 
this end. But only during the 
past year have the colleges taken 
any cooperative action compar- 
able to the State-Wide English 
Program, carried on during the 
past five years in the schools un- 
der the sponsorship of the State 
Department of Education and the 
Tennessee Council of Teachers of 
English. Last summer many col- 
lege English teachers considered 
the time ripe to look into their 
own programs. 


Therefore the Tennessee Coun- 
cil proposed a College English 
Conference, and fifty delegates 
from nineteen colleges? and the 
State Department of Education 
met at Cookeville on September 
19-20. The Conference attempted 
to correlate and supplement re- 
cent studies made by Tennessee 
college English staffs. After an 
opening meeting for organization, 
the two-day session consisted of 
work periods for groups, inter- 
spersed with general meetings to 
act upon proposals made by the 
groups. The recommendations do 
not, of course, attempt to cover 
everything that should go into a 
college English program. 


GROUP I: RECOMMENDATIONS 
ON ORIENTATION PROBLEMS OF 
THE FRESHMEN YEAR. 1. Uses of 
Tests. Placement tests should be 
given at the beginning of the 
freshman year, and the results 
should be used in sectioning stu- 
dents. Furthermore, these tests 
should be used for instructional 
guidance. 2. Types of Tests. No 
recommendation is made as to 





1The Editorial Committee: Evelyn Carter 
(Union), Edgar H. Duncan *( gs yy, H. 
B. Evans (Memphis State), T. Farr (Ten- 
nessee Polytechnic Institute), Joba Cc. Eatom. 
Chairman (U. of Tennessee), Elizabeth 
Jackson ( John L. ‘Lievsay (U. a 
Tennessee), C. §S. Pendleton (Austin Peay 
State), Ella V. Ross State). 
*The following colleges were represented: 
Austin Peay State, Carson-Newman, Cumber- 
land, East Tennessee State, George Peabody, 


of Chattanooga, U. of the South, U. of Ten- 


nessee, U. of Tennessee Junior, Vanderbilt, 
Belmont. 
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specific tests, since some tests are 
more satisfactory in one situation 
than in others; but a composition 
of some nature should be used to 
supplement the standard tests. 
Perhaps writing under supervi- 
sion is the best of all tests. 

38. Very Superior Students. For 
students scoring unusually high 
on the placement tests, two plans 
are approved: (1) that such stu- 
dents be excused from one quarter 
or semester of freshman English; 
(2) that they be segregated into 
enriched courses, i.e., advanced 
writing skills and reading. 4. 
Non-Credit Groups. Because non- 
credit courses afford insufficient 
motivation, some colleges sched- 
ule low-ranking students in spe- 
cial classes meeting five times a 
week but carrying three hours 
credit. The student thus receives 
the necessary additional training 
and also is encouraged by the pos- 
sibility of securing credit. 


5. Bridging the Gap Between 
Grades 1-12 and College. College 
English teachers realize the need 
for positive action in bridging the 
gap between grades 1-12 and col- 
lege, and they recognize this ac- 
tion as the joint responsibility of 
the high schools and the colleges. 
The Conference recommends ex- 
change visits between English 
teachers in the local college and in 
neighboring high schools. Since 
the college necessarily depends 
upon the product of the high 
school, and since college work can 
be of college caliber only if the 
high-school teacher is given time 
to carry out his primary function, 
teaching English, the group rec- 
ommends that the high-school 
teacher of English be scheduled 
fewer classes than teachers of 
other subjects and that the enroll- 
ment in these classes be restricted. 
Smaller classes will enable the 
English teacher to require ade- 
quate written work and then to 
supervise the correction of this 
written work. The number of 
extra-curricular activities carried 
on by teachers of English should 
also be reduced. (Legitimate 


high-school activities, intended to 
develop the whole pupil, should be 
carried on; but not at the expense 
of English teaching.) The pri- 
mary responsibility of the col- 
leges in bridging the gap is recog- 
nized as one of training teachers 
for high-school work. 


GROUP II: RECOMMENDATIONS 
ON CONTENT AND STANDARDS IN 
THE FRESHMAN YEAR. 1. Objec- 
tives and Content. Emphasis in 
the freshman English course 
should be upon expository writ- 
ing, with some concrete descrip- 
tion and a little narration. The 
teaching emphasis should be on 
writing, not on other phases of 
English. The necessary formal 
grammar should be taught direct- 
ly, indirectly, or by a combination 
of these methods. Training in 
speech should be given in the 
freshman course. Outside reading 
should be required, but formal 
book reports might be discounted 
in computing grades. Use of the 
library and research techniques 
should be incorporated. Vocabu- 
lary building is important. 


2. Amount and Frequency of 
Writing. Fifteen thousand words 
should be written during the 
freshman English course. The in- 
structor should assign some writ- 
ing each week for the three quar- 
ters. It seems best not to stress 
with the student the amount he 
will be required to write, but to 
keep the emphasis on good presen- 
tation of content. A _ certain 
amount of writing should be done 
in class, a maximum of one half 
and perhaps a minimum of one 
third. Themes should be kept in 
folders, filed, and destroyed at de- 
partmental discretion. 3. Grad- 
ing of Themes. Every theme 
should be marked, and each com- 
ment should include: something 
favorable, and therefore encour- 
aging; something indicating the 
most serious error or errors; and 
something to show the instruc- 
tor’s responses to the content. 


4. Teacher Load. Recommen- 
dations concerning an adequate 
teacher load may be based upon 
the following breakdown of an 
English instructor’s time. Work- 
ing 44 hours per week (8 hours 
five days and 4 on Saturday) dur- 





ing a ten-week quarter, the in- 
structor may distribute the 440 
hours at his disposal as follows: 
120 hours or 27 percent in class, 
110 hours marking themes or 25 
percent, 101 hours in class prep- 
aration or 23 percent, 88 hours in 
individual conferences or 20 per- 
cent, 15 hours in staff meetings or 
3 percent, 10 hours in other de- 
partmental work or 2 percent. 
This breakdown allows an aver- 
age of 8 minutes for correcting a 
500-word theme, 10 themes per 
student, and 88 students. For ef- 
fective teaching of English, par- 
ticularly of composition, the in- 
structor’s time and energy must 
be expended wisely. The Confer- 
ence holds that a college or uni- 
versity will best serve the stu- 
dent’s ultimate interest if the 
teacher has a 12-hour maximum 
teaching load, not more than 22 
students per class, and not more 
than 66 composition students in 
all, with 100 students as the maxi- 
mum over-all student load. The 
total load of the teacher, including 
extra-curricular activities of 
school and community, should be 
taken into consideration by ad- 
ministrators, and the teaching 
load should be adjusted according- 
ly. The Conference recommends 
the counting of at least one hour 
a quarter per student for confer- 
ences. Moreover, in compiling the 
teacher load, the work should be 
light enough to permit the teach- 
er’s own marking of themes. The 
Conference opposes any under- 
graduate student’s grading of 
freshman student themes. Objec- 
tive papers and clerical work may 
perhaps be done by undergradu- 
ates. 

Group III: RECOMMENDATIONS 
ON PROBLEMS OF THE SOPHOMORE 
LITERATURE COURSE. 1. Staff of 
Sophomore Courses. Teachers of 
the sophomore course in literature 
should have had an adequate back- 
ground of study in graduate 
school. This course demands the 
best instruction any English de- 
partment can afford. 2. Size of 
Classes. Efficient teaching will not 
permit more than twenty-five stu- 
dents in sophomore English sec- 
tions. Such limitation would 
make possible the effective incor- 
poration of some training in 
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speech and of adequate parallel 
reading. 38. Content of Courses. 
Our colleges should provide in- 
struction in both English and 
American literature in the sopho- 
more year and should provide op- 
portunities somewhere for in- 
struction in World Literature. 
Oral expression should figure in 
all courses in English; and wheth- 
er or not the college has a sepa- 
rate Speech department, essential 
courses in Speech should be pro- 
vided. 

4. Teaching Techniques. Fre- 
quent interpretive short papers, 
coming early in the term and re- 
viewing the techniques taught in 
the freshman year, should be as- 
signed instead of the long term 
paper. Much emphasis should be 
placed upon consistent practice in 
writing, in continuation of the 
principles of freshman composi- 
tion. Adequate parallel reading 
cannot be effectively administered 
and supervised unless classes are 
held to reasonably small size and 
unless library facilities and or- 
ganization are at a high level. 
5. General. The English depart- 
ment should consistently invite 
the cooperation of all other de- 
partments in maintaining stand- 
ards of English. The Conference 
recommends, therefore, the estab- 
lishment of a committee on stu- 
dent English to be composed of 
members representative of all de- 
partments. Such a committee 
should consider establishing a 
check (or checks) on proficiency 
in English at the end of the junior 
year (or at effective intervals). 


GrouP IV: RECOMMENDATIONS 


FOR MAJORS AND MINORS IN ENG- 
LISH (JUNIOR-SENIOR YEARS). 
1. Objectives of Advanced 
Courses. Advanced courses in 
English are designed to serve sev- 
eral groups: (1) those majors 
who plan to enter teaching at 
graduation, (2) those who plan to 
pursue graduate work in English, 
and (3) those who wish simply to 
enrich their lives with the cultural 
experiences available through lit- 
erature. All students majoring in 
English should emerge from col- 
lege with some knowledge of writ- 
ers of first importance. Emphati- 
cally, courses in literature should 


not be presented with only a utili- 
tarian purpose in mind. The stu- 
dent should be made desirous of 
continuing his own improvement 
after graduation, and made a 


more sensitive interpreter of 
great literature, able to discrimi- 
nate between the good and the 
shoddy, the permanent and the 
transient. He can best be taught 
such discrimination through the 
examination of great literature 
and through emphasis upon the 
literature itself, with minimum 
importance attached to literary 
history, dates, biographical anec- 
dotes, and other extraneous mat- 
ters. To function competently in 
their chosen fields, students must 
be equipped with certain basic 
skills in writing and speaking—a 
competence best assured by re- 
peated testing through the junior 
and senior years. 


2. Requirements for Major: 
Hours, Courses. The minimum 
hour-requirement for the major 
should be 30 semester hours, or 
45 quarter hours. Required stud- 
ies should include the literature of 
the Middle Ages and the Renais- 
sance (sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries), with particular em- 
phasis on the writings of Chaucer, 
Shakespeare, and Milton. These 
requirements will occupy less than 
half the time which the advanced 
student devotes to English stud- 
ies. An advisory system is rec- 
ommended for English majors, 
and it is expected that courses 
toward which the student is 
guided shall be of solid, recog- 
nized importance. These may be 
“period,” “types,” or “single- 
author” courses. Students should 
be encouraged to study American 
literature as such. Colleges not 
including American literature as 
part of the sophomore require- 
ment should offer courses in 
American literature on the ad- 
vanced level. 3. Requirements for 
Minor: Hours, Courses. The num- 
ber of hours required for the mi- 
nor should be 18 semester hours, 
or 27 quarter hours. The minor- 
ing student should be required to 
have, beyond the sophomore level, 
Shakespeare and, depending on 
the credit system, one or two oth- 
er courses. 

(Continued on page 19) 
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Having a a a LL lime - 


Wish 


you were —_ 


Frank W. Hubbard and Virginia Stephenson 


Frank Hubbard is Director, Research Division, National Education As- 
sociation. Miss Stephenson is Chief of the Educational Research Service. 
Their discussion of travel for teachers comes to us through the Rural Edi- 


torial Service. 


ANY teachers with a yen to 

travel are receiving the 
green light. Local school systems 
and state departments of educa- 
tion are beginning to recognize 
the professional-growth value of 
travel. Some colleges and uni- 
versities are conducting tours for 
which they give academic credit. 
This new attitude toward travel 
does not mean that a teacher 
should spend a summer rushing 
around the world just to come up 
with several professional-growth 
credits. The kind of travel for 
which credit is given is planned 
travel. It offers real experiences 
which, when applied in the class- 
room, will increase the teacher’s 
effectiveness. 

Last summer, 82 percent of a 
group of teachers, when queried 
by the Department of Classroom 
Teachers, the Division of Travel 
Service, and the Research Divi- 
sion of the National Education 
Association, said that they would 
like to go some place about every 
two or three summers. They 
listed a wide variety of places they 
wanted to visit, many of them ex- 
pressing a desire to go to foreign 
countries. 

Salary Scale Credit 

The 1946-47 salary survey of 
the N.E.A. Research Division 
showed that a number of cities 
now give credit for travel as a 
part of salary-schedule require- 
ments. Further details were 
asked of 48 cities over 30,000 in 
population. Thirty-four reported 
that professional-growth credit 
for advancement on the salary 
schedule is given for planned 
travel which will contribute to the 
cultural background and training 
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of the teacher. Limitations as to 
area of travel and distance or 
duration of a trip are set in a 
number of cases. Nearly all of the 
cities require the teacher to sub- 
mit, prior to the trip, a written 
statement outlining the proposed 
itinerary and benefits to be de- 
rived. Upon return, the teacher 
must make a report showing the 
educational value of the trip. 

In fifteen cities, committees 
consisting largely of classroom 
teachers are responsible for the 
evaluation of travel experience in 
terms of  professional-growth 
credit. 

Certification Credit 

Since the whole problem of 
travel credit is related to state 
certification, the state depart- 
ments of education were the next 
victims of a questionnaire. Forty- 
one states, Alaska, and the Canal 
Zone give credit toward certifica- 
tion for educative travel—either 
directly or if presented with col- 
lege credits. Credit for travel is 
given more often in renewing 
teaching certificates than in issu- 
ing initial certificates. Most of 
the states will accept as many 
travel credits as are accepted and 
reported by accredited colleges 
and universities. 

Of the 198 collegiate institu- 
tions which replied to the N.E.A. 
Research Division’s inquiry, only 
31 give academic credit for 
planned travel. Many of these 
recognize only tours sponsored 
and conducted under their own 
auspices. Some of the college- 
sponsored trips are designated as 
field trips conducted for firsthand 
study in specific fields, such as 
geography and history. 


In view of the increasing num- 
ber of school systems which give 
professional-growth credit for 
travel, regardless of whether or 
not it is college-sponsored or col- 
lege-approved, it would seem ex- 
pedient for all colleges and uni- 
versities to give serious consider- 
ation to the recognition of travel 
for academic credit. Unless this 
becomes general practice in high- 
er institutions, more and more 
teachers will turn to summer trips 
rather than summer schools in 
fulfilling salary-schedule require- 
ments. 


Guides to Planning 


A teacher who participates in a 
well-planned travel tour has ex- 
periences in international, inter- 
regional, and interracial relation- 
ships which cannot help but stim- 
ulate professional growth. The 
objectives toward which the 
N.E.A. Division of Travel Service 
directs its tours might well serve 
as guides to any institution or 
agency developing a program of 
planned tours for teachers. The 
N.E.A. aims: 

1. To develop travel programs 
which will give the participants 
important educational, recreation- 
al, and social experiences in the 
region or country visited. 

2. On foreign tours, to provide 
means by which United States 
teachers and the host teachers 
may come together under condi- 
tions which will result in mutual 
respect and a better understand- 
ing of the problems, economy, tra- 
ditions, and cultural patterns of 
each other’s nation. 

3. To encourage greater domes- 
tic interregional appreciation and 
intercultural understanding. 

4. To give the greatest possible 
travel values at the lowest pos- 
sible cost. 


Indiana U. Offers Credit 


The N.E.A. Travel Service and 
School of Education of Indiana 
University are cooperating in of- 
fering to the teachers of the na- 
tion a plan of travel with univer- 
sity credit. Travelers who are 
eligible to admission to a college 
or university may arrange to 
comply with specific additional re- 
quirements and receive university 





credit in proportion to the time 

devoted to an approved tour. 

A traveler who wishes credit 
must meet the following specific 
requirements in addition to gen- 
eral tour requirements: 

1. Be admitted to Indiana Univer- 
sity ; or file a statement that he 
is a bona fide student of a 
standard college or university 
to which the credit will be 
transferred. 

2. Register at Indiana University 
for the Summer Session Travel 
Course. 

38. Enroll in Education 506a 
and/or 506b, School of Educa- 
tion, Indiana University. 
Credit is rated at one semes- 
ter hour for each week of ap- 
proved travel. Maximum 
amount of credit is limited to 
6 semester hours. 

4. Read in advance of tour spe- 
cific materials assigned as 
preparation for the tour. 

5. Complete the tour in a satisfac- 
tory manner and be certified 
by the conductor as a candi- 
date eligible for credit. 

6. Submit a report on the educa- 
tional aspects of the tour. 

7. Pay to Indiana University the 
regular fee of $5.00 per credit 
hour. 

Additional information on trav- 
el for university credit may be ob- 
tained from Dean W. W. Wright, 
School of Education, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington, Indiana. 

N.E.A. Planned Tours 

The Division of Travel Service 
of the National Education Asso- 
ciation has planned nine tours for 
teachers this summer. Included 
in the schedule are trips to Cuba, 
New England and Quebec, Mexi- 
co, the West Indies, Rocky Moun- 
tains-California-Southwest, Pa- 
cific Northwest-California, Pa- 
cific Northwest-Yellowstone-Ca- 
nadian Rockies, Pacific North- 
west - Inland Passage - Canadian 
Rockies, and Eastern cities. The 
tours are planned to cover from 


consultants of any local, state, or 
national educational system, or- 
ganization, program, or publica- 
tion. If space is available an adult 
member of the immediate family 
of a tour member may join a tour 
group. These persons must join 
the N.E.A. 

Many colleges and local accred- 
iting agencies offer credit for 
these tours. Upon request the 
Division of Travel Service will 
supply school boards or universi- 
ties with information regarding 
the travel program for their con- 
sideration in determining credit 
award. 

Outstanding authorities on his- 
tory, geography, the arts, and 
economics will speak to the groups 
in the tour areas. Social events 
are arranged especially for tour 
members. These include recep- 
tions or special dinners with local 
teachers and members of other 
professions in the tour area. 

Write the Division of Travel 
Service, N.E.A., 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C., 
for the tour area folder which in- 
terests you. 








R.H.E.A. FUND 


Tennessee’s share of the 
$250,000 to be raised for the 
building of a permanent na- 
tional headquarters for 
Home Economics is $5,000, 
to be raised as soon as pos- 
sible. This Fund Drive was 
started at the Tennessee 
Home Economics Associa- 
tion Luncheon in March, 
1947. To date Tennessee has 
sent to the National Head- 
quarters in Washington in 
pledges and contributions a 
total of $2,827.86. Only 
three states thus far have ex- 
ceeded Tennessee in funds 
contributed. 

Contributions may be sent 
directly to Permanent Head- 
quarters Fund, 610 Mills 
Building, Washington, D.C., 
or to your district associa- 
tion president, to your state 
association secretary, or to 
the State Fund Chairman, 
Mrs. Mildred K. Scott, T.P.L., 
Cookeville, Tennessee. 








Grades 3-8 


able for use with any series. 


Wise Teachers Lay Firm Foundations by Teaching 
Essential Skills Early. They Know the 
Richest Harvest Follows Careful Planting. 


ESSENTIAL DRILL AND 
PRACTICE IN ARITHMETIC 


THIS SUCCESSFUL SERIES OF ARITHMETIC WORKBOOKS 
definitely raises standards of achievement wherever it is used. Its 
testing program is regarded as authoritative in the field. The 
series achieves a fine balance between practice in combinations 
and in problem solving. ESSENTIAL DRILL AND PRACTICE, by 
Lennes and Traver, assures your pupils of number mastery. Suit- 





This program builds the arithmetic vocabula 


ARITHMETIC READINESS .; beginners and trains them in beginning pe 


Parts | end 2 dition and substraction combinations. Rich in 
visual aids. 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


BASIC TEXTBOOK PROGRAMS FOR ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOLS 


18 to 27 days, costing approxi- 
mately $210 to $350, depending 
upon the tour. 

All N.E.A. members engaged in 
educational work are eligible for 
tour membership. This includes 
teachers; administrators; clerical 
and professional employees or 


328 S. Jefferson Street 
Chicago 6, Illinois 
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NO MORE DRAB DAYS 


AM an only child, victimized by 

rheumatic fever. I do not re- 
gard myself as a cripple, but I 
think of myself as a person with 
a limited normal existence. 

Since my parents had spent a 
life time of planning for me, life 
indeed seemed promising. Natu- 
rally, I had the usual childhood 
diseases, but not until I was fif- 
teen did we realize that I was 
handicapped by a heart ailment. 

My first impulse was to be dis- 
couraged and depressed, for I 
wanted an education badly. In- 
deed, I wanted to be a Ph.D. How- 
ever, at the time there was no 
provision for home-bound instruc- 
tion. Through the kind assist- 
ance of my teachers, a friend 
brought my lessons to me. I 
studied them and took the exami- 
nations, and he returned my les- 
sons for me. By this process I 
was able to finish my sophomore 
year. Life in those days was 
cheered by a friend who stopped 
by to read for me, since rheu- 
matic fever had affected my eyes. 
I also took vast pleasure in order- 
ing catalogues—two hundred of 
them, in fact. I fear I am a bib- 
liomaniac. 

We later moved to Chattanooga 
where provisions were already 
made for home-bound instruction. 
My parents were very relieved to 
know that my days would no 
longer be drab, but that I would 
receive the education for which 
I dearly longed. Through the 
home-bound instructor I could 
still be a part of the school sys- 
tem in which I had always taken 
pride. 

Of the many persons afflicted 
with rheumatic fever, I am of the 
fortunate few who have the ad- 
vantage of school within the walls 
of their own homes. It might in- 
terest you to know that I present 
a problem to my teacher for I am 
an adherent of the views set forth 
by Dr. Freud (and on which I 
should love to discourse) and a 
follower of my own special inter- 
ests in literature, such as a com- 
bination of Sophocles and Thorne 
Smith, or perhaps Shakespeare 
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and Gertrude Stein. More than 
that, I dislike dogs and my in- 
structor owns a flea-bitten mon- 
ster. I should also love to live in 
a forty room mansion, and I 
fancy she thinks I am amusing 
(or is the word disgusting?). 
Alas! I have to read The House 
of Seven Gables, when I prefer the 
mature reading matter of Boc- 
caccio’s Decameron. In spite of 
our differences, we actually ac- 
complish a great deal, and I am 
firmly convinced that as much, if 
not more, can be learned through 
the medium of home-bound in- 
truction as in a regular classroom. 

I suspect that it will especially 
please the State Department to 
note that we follow the course of 
study recommended by the state 
for third year English. We fol- 
low history and sociology as 
planned by the heads of the de- 
partments from Chattanooga 
High School. My examinations 
are taken from the same materials 
covered by the regular classroom 
students. I also have time to pur- 
sue my private interests of draw- 
ing and psychology. 

It has been decided that three 


George Ridge 

George Ridge is a |6-year-old 
home-bound student classified as 
a member of the Junior class at 
Chattanooga City High School. 
His teacher is Harriette E. Wells. 
Tennessee has been hearing a lot 
about home-bound teaching; here 
is the student's angle. 


hours weekly of home-bound in- 
struction are equivalent to five 
days of actual school attendance. 
This becomes a task which, if 
wisely used, is a great help to the 
student and enriches the qualities 
of the teacher. I am convinced 
that the possibilities of this laud- 
able program depend upon the 
attitudes that the teacher and the 
student take. 

The success of any local home- 
bound program depends upon the 
administrative qualities that sup- 
port such a program and the in- 
terest and cooperation that ex- 
tend from the administrative of- 
fices to the home. If there were 
laxity in any department, I am 
sure the program would suffer. 

If I were to summarize the val- 
ues of such a program, it would 
be to say that it is money well 
spent. If, perhaps, you do not 
already concur with me, let me 





George and the owner of the flea-bitten monster 








THE LIGHTER-WEIGHT 
PROJECTOR YOU WANT! 


“Theatre -in-a-Suitease 
16mm. SOUND PROJECTOR, 
AMPLIFIER SPEAKER AND 
SCREEN ALL-IN-ONE SMALL 
COMPACT CASE WEIGHING 
LESS THAN 31 Ibs 


Today's Greatest 


Value at ONLY [25” 
Highest quality 16mm. sound projec- 
tor in the lowest price field the 
DeVry “BANTAM” is a truly champion 
performer. - Brilliant 750-1000 watt 
illumination, thrilling life-like sound! 
See it and be convinced! 


HERE’S WHAT YOU GET WITH A 


Ralls ” 
a 
Built-in, detach 
able 6 ALNICO 5 
permanent mag 
net speaker 

2000 ft film capacity 

Coated optical elements 

Light out-put exceeds 200 lumens Moto 
driven rewind Automatic loop setter 
Rotating sound drum Simplest film 
threading 
Forced air cooling 


Absolute film protection 
AC or DC operation 


DUAL CASE “BANTAM” 


Gives you pro 
jector and am 
plifier in one 
case, 8 ALNICO 
5 permanent 
magnet speaker 
i ee ae: | 
case 


has adequate umination 


er auditorium projectien 


ASA PETERSON 


James Robertson Hotel, Nashville, Tenn. 
Please send complete details on the DeVry “Bantam”. 


Name. 




















tell you what I have recently 
done. 

Right now I am in the midst of 
typing twenty essays for a part 
of my final semester’s literature. 
I have recently read Winged Vic- 
tory for a drama report, and yes- 
terday I listened to Jl Pagliacci 
and La Traviata. We are be- 
ginning a new semester of eco- 
nomics, and I have just finished 
fighting the Mexican War in his- 
tory. Also, Iam studying Freud’s 
Interpretation of Dreams, and I 
have completed a phantasy in oil. 

Much credit should be given to 
the busy teacher who finds time 
for extra work in order that 
handicapped boys and girls may 
receive an education. We, the 
students, should voice our grati- 
tude to these brave pioneers. My 
home-bound instructor teaches 
from eight to three daily and has 
either home-bound or college in- 
struction from three to six on 
five days of the week. More 
power to these advocates of the 
home-bound program who, in ad- 
dition to teaching, give enjoyment 
to the dull days of the handi- 
capped. It is impossible to give 
too much credit to these interested 
proponents. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE 
CONFERENCE 


On April 22-24, 1948, the Col- 
lege of Arts and Sciences of the 
University of Kentucky is spon- 
soring the U.K. Foreign Lan- 
guage Conference with Dr. Wal- 
ter B. Agard, University of Wis- 
consin, Dr. Frederick B. Wahr, 
University of Michigan, and Dr. 
James B. Tharp, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, as the lecturers. There 
will also be some fifty invited 
papers from several states. A 
special feature will be a high 
school principal’s panel on “For- 
eign Languages in the Modern 
Secondary School.” 

Not only foreign language 
teachers, but also principals and 
superintendents interested in the 
modern trends in foreign lan- 
guage teaching are invited to at- 
tend. Programs may be had from 
Professor Jonah W. D. Skiles, 
Director of the Foreign Lan- 
guage Conference, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky. 
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SHOWING BIAS 


Most school art teachers are frank 
to admit their bias in favor of 
Artista Tempera, because the 
smooth flow, brilliant color and 
rich mat-velvet finish of this Gold 
Medal Product are so highly stimu- 
lating to creative expression. And it 
never flakes even when used as a 
second coat. Available in 26 colors, 
including gold and silver, in screw- 
cap jars of all sizes up to a gallon, 


also in student sets. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 EAST 42nd ST., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 





HOTEL 
CLARIDGE 


- COFFEE SHOP 

- SHELBY ROOM 
- TAP ROOM 

- BALINESE ROOM 
- MAGNOLIA ROOF 


Scott J. Stewart 


MANAGING DIRE! 





~ Mightly Dancing te World-Famous Orchestras 
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English in Colleges 
(Continued from page 14) 


4. Distribution: Language, Ad- 
vanced Writing, Speech and Dra- 
matics, Literature (English, 
American, World). A study of 
Middle English, with emphasis on 
Chaucer, will serve as “language” 
foundation. Further linguistic 
changes can be taught incidentally 
in subsequent courses. Advanced 
courses in creative writing or in 
speech and dramatics should be 
elective, not required. Some World 
Literature (other than English 
and American) should be included 
in the program of the English 
major. 5. Honor Courses and 
Special Studies. The nature of the 
individual study programs of va- 
rious colleges must depend upon 
the individual institution and its 
English staff; all colleges, how- 
ever, should have some plan 
whereby the exceptional student 
may have an opportunity to do 
independent study. 6. Depart- 
mental Examination. A depart- 
mental comprehensive examina- 
tion for English majors is desir- 
able. Where such an examina- 
tion is not practicable, the Grad- 
uate Record Examination might 
be given as an alternative. 

GROUP V: RECOMMENDATIONS 
ON THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 


1. Certification. A bachelor’s de- 
gree, including basic professional 
courses, should be required as 
soon as is practicable for certifica- 
tion in grades 1-8, as well as in 
grades 9-12. The requirement for 
certification of teachers of Eng- 
lish at the secondary level should 
be increased from 36 quarter 
hours to a minimum of 45 quarter 
hours, with content distributed as 
follows: Freshman Composition, 
9; Sophomore Literature, 9; Jun- 
ior and Senior Literature, 15; 
Speech, 3; Advanced English 
Grammar, 3; English Electives, 6; 
total, 45. Two years of college 
courses in one foreign language 
should be required of all prospec- 
tive teachers of English at the 
secondary level. 

2. Practice Teaching. Directed 
teaching is the most important 
phase of the professional training 
of the prospective English teach- 
er. Therefore every college 
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should strive to improve the qual- 
ity of its practice teaching. 3. 
Methods Courses. The Conference 
approves the policy of the Tennes- 
see Division of Certification in 
counting methods courses in the 
teaching of English as profession- 
al courses rather than as content 
courses in English. 

4. General. Proficiency in spo- 
ken and written English is essen- 


tial to the general education and 
cultural background of all teach- 
ers. Prospective teachers of Eng- 
lish should be encouraged to 
participate in speech activities 
during their years in college. 
They should also be informed of 
the various professional organi- 
zations in the field of English and 
encouraged to become active 
participants. 
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CHILDRENS 
THEATRE 


Making the most of children’s 
natural enjoyment in taking 
part in shows and plays, the 
Children’s Theatre of Palo 
Alto, California, is reportedly 
of extraordinary success for 
youngsters from ages 3 to 16. 
Especially the thing for older 
boys and girls, the theatre and its 
clubroom make the‘‘favorite spot”’ for 
good times after school and Saturdays. 











You might want to know what PaloAl- 
to is doing, since the theatre’s main 
benefit is furnishing 
youngsters with pur- 
poseful activity instead of 
just aimless fun. Though 
the theatre is unique in 
being municipally sup- 





Above, “elec- 
trician”’ and 
“script girl.” 
R ight, dress 
rehearsal, 


We hope the foregoing is helpful to you 
just as millions of people find chewing 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum helpful to them. 









NEW HORIZONS IN TEACHING Gon 
Suggestions we hope you will find 


helpful and — "9 


Purposeful fun for 
all —a tip from 
Palo Alto 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum is your standard 
of quality for complete chewing satisfaction. 
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“Make- -up Pau enjoyed by all the children 


ported and housed in its own building, 
you might like to have a clubroom 
and “theatre” just in your school. 


Adult leaders’ enjoyment is almost as 
great as children’s own in the theatre’s 
many aspects — dramatic training, 
working on costume designs, paint- 
ing scenery, learning make-up art, 
handling lighting, script writing, 
directing, prompting, etc. 


Entertaining and inspiring might be two 
movies the Palo Alto young- 
sters made, that are available 
to you: the Nativity in techni- 
color, “A Little Child’’, and 
“T itian—the Child Painter”. 


If further interested, write Theatre 
Director, Hazel Glaister Robertson, 
Community Center, Palo Alto, Cal, 














THE STATE-WIDE ENGLISH PROGRAM 
Charles F. Webb 


Secretary, Tennessee Council of Teachers of English 


During the past six years the 
Tennessee Council of Teachers of 
English has worked closely with 
the State Department, the schools, 
and the colleges to develop the 
state-wide English program.* For 
five years the program dealt spe- 
cifically with grades nine through 
twelve. During the current year 
this program has been carried on 
as usual (placement tests have 
been pooled and confidential re- 
ports have been made to the 
schools), and two new phases of 
the over-all program have been in- 
augurated. A new Language-Arts 
Program for grades one through 
eight has been started, and an 
English program for the college 
level has come out of the College 
English Conference held last Sep- 
tember. (See a report on the 
Conference elsewhere in this is- 
sue.) The state-wide program as 
originally planned—an English 
program from grade one through 
college—is now a reality. 

The Sixth Annual Report 

The sixth annual confidential 
report has been mailed to approxi- 
mately one thousand English 
teachers, about four hundred 
principals, and one hundred city 
and county superintendents. The 
publication of the honor list has 
been discontinued; but the confi- 
dential reports show whether any 
school is actually on the honor list, 
as determined by its average for 
the last year (or for the last two 
or more years if needed to bring 
the total to five students) : 

First honors—averages of six- 
ty-five and above. 

Second honors—averages of 
fifty-one to sixty-four. 

Principals and teachers are 
urged to ask the secretary of the 
Tennessee Council (Box 4191, 
University Station, Knoxville 16, 
Tennessee) for further informa- 
tion regarding the confidential re- 





*For information about the program see 
(1) “The State-Wide English Program in Ten- 
nessee,” The English Journal, February, 1945, 
pp. 71-76, reprinted in College English, May, 
1945, pp.448-452; (2) special reports in the 
April issue of TH® TENNESSES TEACHER during 
the past five years; (3) English Manual for 
Teachers, State Department of Education, 
Nashville, 1946. 
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ports, and to call attention to any 
errors in them. Suggestions re- 
garding any phase of the program 
will be welcomed at any time. 


The Language-Arts Program 

Realizing that to build on a 
strong foundation is to build ef- 
fectively and permanently, the 
Tennessee Council has begun an 
active language-arts program for 
grades one through eight. Super- 
vising teachers have been re- 
quested to appoint committees in 
their individual school systems to 
study weaknesses and needs in 
their own language-arts pro- 
grams, and to list minimum Eng- 
lish essentials in mechanics for 
each grade level. The committees 
are requested to report their find- 
ings and suggestions to the secre- 
tary of the Council. After all re- 
ports have been received, the 
State-Wide Program Committee 
will edit the material and make it 
available to the county and city 
committees for further and more 
specific study. 

This preliminary work by the 
study groups is largely explora- 
tory and diagnostic. No doubt 
the reports from the study groups, 
when pooled, will show urgent 
needs and weaknesses that should 
be remedied as soon as possible. 
Therefore next year—and prob- 
ably for several years to come— 
the study committees will have 
definite problems for considera- 
tion and attempted solution. 

One of the chief values of the 
plan as it is now outlined is that 
it will bring several hundred 
classroom teachers into active 
participation in the program and 
will give them as individuals an 
opportunity to contribute to its 
growth and effectiveness. 

Although the language-arts 
program is new and has just be- 
gun to gather momentum, the re- 
sponse to it has been gratifying. 
Officials of the State Department 
of Education have called it 
“sound and worth-while” and are 
enthusiastically co-operating in it. 
Many supervising teachers have 


appointed their committees, and 
the study groups are already at 
work. Others will appoint their 
committees soon. Supervisors, 
superintendents, principals, and 
classroom teachers are all ex- 
pressing their interest and their 
willingness to work with the 
Council in the development of the 
language-arts program. 

The measure of success which 
the state-wide program has en- 
joyed during the past six years 
has been made possible by the 
wholehearted co-operation of the 
State Department of Education, 
school officials, and teachers. The 
outlook for the over-all program 
is encouraging. The State De- 
partment is enthusiastic in its 
support. School administrators 
heartily endorse it. But the real 
responsibility for the success of 
the program rests on the teachers 
themselves. Each teacher of Eng- 
lish, whether in one of the twelve 
grades or in college, has an indi- 
vidual obligation to study methods 
of improving the English work in 
Tennessee. 

The state-wide program is long- 
range in nature and will grow and 
expand from year to year. The 
English teachers are determined 
to support the program with their 
best efforts. All are working 
toward our one common goal— 
improving the quality of English 
training given to the boys and 
girls of Tennessee. 


WELCOME SUPPORT 


At the Fifty-Seventh an- 
nual meeting of the Tennes- 
see Academy of Science on 
November 29, 1947, in 
Knoxville, the following 
resolution was adopted with- 
out dissenting vote: 

“Item 11. Therefore, BE 
IT RESOLVED, That the 
financial support of educa- 
tion in Tennessee, made pos- 
sible through the sales tax 
be recognized as a true in- 
vestment in the future pros- 
perity of our state and that 
any effort to abolish this tax 
without a practical plan to 
continue this support to 
education be severely con- 
demned.” 
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ABOUT 


7 by a 


Dean D. S. Burleson, for thirty 
years secretary of the East Ten- 
nessee Education Association, 
has retired from that position. 
At the last Convention, the As- 
sociation adopted this resolu- 
tion: 

“ ... that we express to 
D.S. Burleson, our distinguished 
retiring Association Secretary 
for thirty years, our sincere ap- 
preciation for his untiring and 
continuous efforts in arranging 
splendid annual programs and 
in helping to make the East Ten- 
nessee Education Association 
not only an outstanding Associa- 
tion in the South but one of the 
best in the United States.” 





Mr. Burleson is dean at East 
Tennessee State College. He is 
succeeded as secretary of the 
E.T.E.A. by Mack Davis, princi- 
pal of the Demonstration School 
at East Tennessee State College. 


Miss Elizabeth McCain, presi- 
dent of the T.E.A., has an- 
nounced appointment of T. J. 
Farr as state director of the Fu- 
ture Teachers of America. Mr. 
Farr is head of the Department 
of Education at Tennessee Poly- 
technic Institute at Cookeville, 
and sponsor of the T.P.I. chap- 
ter of Future Teachers there. 
That chapter has the distinction 
of being the largest in the state. 

A number of Tennessee edu- 
cators attended the United Na- 
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Mack Davis 


tions Institute at Lake Success, 
New York, during the week of 
February 22. Among them were 
Commissioner Burgin Dossett, 
Nashville; J. A. Barksdale, 
Union City; R. R. Vance, W. A. 
Bass, Ed Turner and N. T. Low- 
ry, Nashville; L. G. Derthick, 
Chattanooga; and Dean N. E. 
Fitzgerald, Knoxville. 


Andy Holt, T.E.A. secretary, 
attended the convention of the 
American Association of School 
Administrators in Atlantic City, 
and the United Nations Institute 
February 22-28. Frank Bass, 
assistant secretary, was in 
Washington that week working 
with the National Education 
Association. 





T. J. Farr 
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THE JOHNS HOPAINS 
UNIVERSITY 


1948 Summer Session 
June 28 to August 7 


Undergraduate program in Arts and 
Sciences, Business, Education, and Engineer- 
ing. Graduate courses in Education, Eng- 
lish, and the Social Sciences. Special 
emphasis on education for international 
understanding. Diversified recreational pro- 


gram. 


For catalogue, address 
The Director, Summer Session 


The Johns Hopkins University 
Baltimore 18, Maryland 











The NEWEST and BEST .. 


. JI n Geography / 
WORLD GEOGRAPHY READERS 


Here are 20 inexpensive, New WORLD GEOG- 
RAPHY READERS that relate the human and 
physical factors in this all-important subject of World 
Peace—that provide richer fuller meaning to your 
geography course. Each colorful, authentic inter- 
mediate grade book shows how our neighbors around 
the world live, and how their lives are dependent 
upon their environments. Complete with maps and 
hundreds of photographs. Send NOW for more in- 
formation and a list of these 15¢ books that parallel 
your geography course, but do not duplicate it! 


° we * Sup plementary Reading ! 


THE WEEKLY READER PARADE 


The WEEKLY READER PARADE is a just-pub- 
lished supplementary reader specially written for 
elementary grade pupils by the editors of the famous 
My Weekly Reader. The 77 new factual stories and 
articles—with drawings in full color—cover science, 
nature, aviation, other lands and many other subjects 
of interest to children. Write NOW for information 
= aoe to get your personal copy of this big book 


CHARLES E. MERRILL CO., Inc. 
Affiliated With American Education Press, Inc. 
400 South Front Street TENNESSEE REPRESENTATIVE, 
Columbus 15, Ohio B. R. MEANS, 
2707 Hawthorne 
Nashville 4, Tennessee 
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TEACHERS’ SALARIES 


HE National Education Association Research 

Division has just completed three reports on 
teachers’ salaries in 1947-48 that show promise of 
striking improvement over the previous year. One 
deals with minimum-salary standards authorized in 
twenty-nine states by 1947 legislatures; one deals 
with salary schedules in eighty-four cities over 100,- 
000 in population; the third reports on salary sched- 
ules in 201 school systems in cities of 30,000 to 
100,000 population. 


State Salary Standards! 


Thirty states and one territory now have some 
form of minimum-salary standard on a statewide 
basis, applying to teachers’ salaries. Idaho, Nevada, 
and New Hampshire were added to the list by their 
1947 legislatures, a net gain of one over the 1946 
list. Utah’s former minimum-salary law was re- 
pealed in the process of adopting a new state-aid 
plan and Virginia is omitted from the current list 
because the permissive law of 1945 had not been 
made operative as a minimum-salary law by the 
state board of education. 


The following comparisons reveal two significant 
points: 

1. State salary standards are substantially higher in 
1947-48 than in 1946-47. The increase in the minimum for 
teachers with bachelor’s degrees averaged about $600. 

2. State salary standards are still far too low, on the 
average, to represent professional remuneration in the ma- 
jority of states. The median of minimum salaries in twenty- 
nine states is $1800 in 1947-48, for teachers with bachelor’s 
degrees. 

3. A few states have established the minimum salary of 
$2400 for qualified teachers recommended by the NEA— 
California, Indiana (for B.A. teachers for nine month 
term), Nevada, and Washington. Alaska has a minimum 
salary of $3080 for B.A. teachers. Hawaii has a schedule 
that applies throughout the territory, beginning at $2700. 
Minimum salaries of $2000 or more are also found in Dela- 
a Maryland, New York, Oregon, Pennsylvania, and 

exas. 

The following comparisons omit Alabama and 
Wisconsin from both the 1946-47 and the 1947-48 
figures, as current information is lacking, due to the 


long legislative sessions: 


Some Comparisons in State Minimum-Salary Standards 


1946-47 1947-48 
Median of the lowest salaries 
permitted for the lowest cer- $1000 $1500 
tificate issued (28 states) (29 states) 
Median of the lowest salaries 
permitted for teachers with 1176 1800 
bachelor’s degree (28 states) (29 states) 
Median of the highest salaries 
required for experienced 
teachers, in states where ex- 
perience is recognized in the 1956 3162 
state standard (13 states) (14 states) 


Salary Schedules in Cities Over 100,000 in Population? 
Eighty-four of the ninety-two cities over 100,000 
in population reported the salary schedules in effect 


1National Education Association, Research Division. Reeults to Date 
of for State Legislation on Minimum Salaries of Teachers. Washington, 


the Association, September 1, 1947. 2 p. 
2National Education Association, h vision. —_ 1 Gators 
Schedules, Cities Over 100,000, September, 1947. “Sctinun . Gs 
Association, September, 1947. 8 p. 
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at the opening of school in September 1947. 

The median of the minimum salaries scheduled 
for teachers with bachelor’s degrees was $2247.° In 
twenty-nine cities (or 35 per cent) the minimum 
for this salary class was $2400 or higher. 

The median of minimum salaries averaged about 
$400 higher than the corresponding figure for the 
school year 1946-47. 

The median of the maximum salaries for teachers 
with bachelor’s degrees was $3775, which was about 
$700 higher than the corresponding figure in 1946- 
47. 

Other medians of maximums were: 

For teachers with master’s degree, $4050 
For teachers with the highest level of prepara- 
tion, if above M.A. (twenty-four cities) $4700. 

Scheduled maximum salaries of $5000 or more 
were reported by the following nine cities (lowest 
level scheduled to receive as much as $5000 is indi- 
cated) : 


Long Beach, California .................0...00c000. (Ph.D.) $5500 
Los Angeles, California ...........00.0000000000... (7 years) $5070 


San Francisco, California 

PERE Sy LB yet aes ett (M.A.) $5275; (6 years) $5700 
Wilmington, Delaware. .......................:ccc0050 (Ph.D.) $5100 
Sg B® SE rN ae ee - D.) $5000 
Baltimore, Maryland .........:......00ié01;.5....... (6 years) $5000 
Newark, New Jersey ....(M.A.) $5000; (6 eara) $5400 


New York, New York 
A.) $5125; (M.A.) $5700 


(B. 
Yonkers, New York ....... (M.A.) $5000; (6 years) $5400 


Salary Schedules in Cities 30,000 to 100,000 in Population* 


Minimum salaries in 1947-48 are up about $350, 
on the average, above 1946-47 minimum salaries, 
according to figures for 201 of the 268 school sys- 
tems in cities 30,000 to 100,000 in population.° 

Maximum salaries, on the average, appear to be 
about $650 higher than last year. 

Medians of 1947-48 scheduled salaries (including 
the bonus provided in twenty-five cities) were as 
follows: 


Median of minimums, B.A. class........................ $2096 
Median of minimums, M.A. class........................ 2282 
Median of maximums, B.A. class........................ 3425 
Median of maximums, M.A. class........................ 3696 


Median of maximums, highest level 
of preparation 4433 
Minimum salaries of $2400 or more for teachers 
with bachelor’s degrees were reported for fifty-six 
school systems, or 28 per cent. 


Maximum salaries of $5000 or higher were re- 
ported for the following sixteen school systems 


—_—— 


*Figures include the bonus reported for seven cities. 


‘National Education Association, Research Division. School Salary 
Schedules, Cities $0,000 to 100,000, September 1947. Washington, D.C.: 
the Association October 1947. 16 p. 


‘Figures include the bonus reported for twenty-five cities. 





OUTSTANDING 
IROQUOIS 
TEXTBOOKS 


. on the Tennessee multiple list: 





The meaiietl New Standard Arithmetics, 
by Degroat and Young 
A separate book for each grade, Three through Eight 
The self-teaching series with scientific drill 
The Iroquois History Series 
by Southworth and Southworth 
Early Days in America 
America's Old World Background 
American History, 1946 Copyright 
Three very teachable textbooks which actually arouse the 
pupils’ interest in the history of their country. 
Beacon Lights of Literature 
by Rudolph W. Chamberlain 
Outstanding anthologies, noted for their superior selections 
and for the introductory material and exercises that lead to 
genuine literary appreciation 
A separate book for each grade, Seven through Twelve 


Iroquois Publishing Co., Inc. 
Tennessee Representative—T. A. tl Sparta 
Home Office: Iroquois Building, Syracuse, N. Y. 
New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas 














(lowest level scheduled to receive $5000 is indicat- 
ed): 


Phoenix, Arizona 





Union High-School District....(M.A.) $5168; (Ph.D.) $5368 
Pasndets: CAUMIOES. 6.3 5600.-.25-0 256655. ae! (Ph.D.) $5550 
Smt De, CITI sonic ndo on snsodaieae Ss eee as (Ph.D.) $5000 
Santa Monica, California .......... (M.A.) $5000; bg D.) $6000 
PURINA IID oo... 00. Seed dstvasnanccasehbassenotsncs (Ph.D.) $5324 
Greenwich, Connecticut .......... (M.A.) $5150; (6 years) $6000 
Norwalk, Connecticut ..............(M.A.) $5000: (6 years) $5200 
Stamford, Connecticut ......... ..(M.A.) $5187; (6 years) $5600 
East Chicago, Indiana ..............(M.A.) $5200; (Ph.D.) $5500 
Evansville, Indiana .................... (M.A.) $5000; ia D.) $5200 
TONER, TE OE a5 assess casgictecscnsee capes rs) $5200 
Mount Vernon, New York ........ (M.A.) $5300; “ Bh. 4 ) $5500 
New Rochelle, New York .........................0..5- (Ph.D.) $5300 
White Plains, New York ........ (M.A.) $5240; (6 ee $5605 

(M.A.) $5250; (Ph.D.) $5550 


Cleveland Heights, Ghee... 
Lower bg Twp., Pennsylvania 


(P. O. Ardmore) (6 years) $5000 


Summary 


State-guaranteed minimum salaries in twenty- 
nine states appear to be about 50 per cent higher, 
on the average, in 1947-48 than in 1946-47. The 
average increase in minimum salaries in cities over 
30,000 in population appears to be about 20 per cent. 











MUSIC FOR GRADUATIONS 
Mail Orders Filled Promptly 


STROBEL’S The a / 
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CONDUCTED SUMMER TOURS 


Cuba — Mexico — Canada 
Washington — New York — Niagara 
ORGANIZERS WANTED * ASK FOR 

FOLDER 


James A. Dasher, Valdosta, Ga. 





Opportunities Throughout the 
Ss 


ou 
Enroll Now for Fall Vacancies 
(white teachers only) 

For Free Information Write 
Lawrence B. Haley, Manager 
DIXIE TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 
Fairfield 1, Alabama 





AIR - AGE SOCIAL STUDIES 


Constance Ohlinger 


In the March Tennessee Teacher, Miss Ohlinger discussed air-age 
education — what it is and why we need it. Here she describes the appli- 
cation of her ideas in a Cookeville school room. Miss Verna Seabolt, the 
teacher, was a scholarship student under the Tennessee Bureau of Aeronau- 
tics plan at Tennessee Polytechnic Institute where she received a teacher's 
Aeronautics Certificate in 1945. She also holds a Certificate of Achieve- 
ment from the Link Aviation Devices, Binghamton, New York. 


CHOOL children of the twen- 

tieth century live in a world 
made vastly different from that 
of their elders because of air 
transportation, and they must be 
prepared to meet the situations 
and problems created by this new 
mode of communication. Taking 
advantage of a natural pupil in- 
terest in the airplane, Miss Verna 
Seabolt, of the Cookeville City 
School, motivates and vitalizes 
learning in the seventh and eighth 
grades, and utilizes various air- 
age education materials. By cor- 
relating Aviation Education with 
the regular school subjects, she 
has made the social studies, arith- 
metic, spelling, art, and music 
become fascinating, real and prac- 
tical to her pupils. 

Miss Seabolt’s seventh and 
eighth grade social science and 
art classes opened their school 
year with an exhibit of work at 
the Putnam County Fair in Sep- 
tember. “Social Studies in the 
Air Age” was the first exhibit per- 
taining to the air age ever entered 
at the County Fair, and was the 
outgrowth of units of study done 
by the classes the previous year. 
Three pupils chosen from the 
classes worked hard two after- 
noons and an evening preparing 
the booth and arranging, with 
their teacher, the various materi- 
als sent by their classmates. 

Around the World 

First to catch the visitor’s eye 
at the booth was a globe, encircled 
by a streamer, which stated 1947 
—Around the World in 73 Hours. 
The pupils had learned that time 
was the new measurement of dis- 
tance in the world of the airplane. 
They also had learned that to 
know this world correctly, both 
politically and geographically, a 
globe was essential; that the 
shortest distance between two 
points on the earth is not a 
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straight line, but a part of a great 
circle; and that an airplane by its 
nature is free to travel over the 
earth in any direction, regardless 
of water or mountains. 

Above this globe were sus- 
pended several beautiful model 
planes of various sizes, made by 
the pupils, some of the planes with 
motors. At the rear center of the 
booth was the caption Aviation 
Makes the World Our Community. 
This was surrounded by free- 
hand drawings and original post- 
ers showing that all the nations 
have now been drawn so close 
together by air that they are all 
neighbors. The pupils had 
learned that continents and coun- 
tries, such as Asia and India, once 
considered far away and of little 
concern to us, are today an impor- 
tant part of the community which 
is becoming all-inclusive as hori- 
zons enlarge and time diminishes 
with aviation. 






be ie i 


The Air Age Invades the Classroom at Cookeville City School 
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The side walls of the booth were 
posted with excellent free-hand 
drawings in crayon, illustrating 
modes of transportation from the 
primitive dugout and sledge to the 
streamlined cars and airplanes of 
today. The pupils apparently had 
skipped no stage in the history of 
transportation and clearly under- 
stood how the successive forms of 
communication had _ enlarged 
man’s social outlook. That we 
must keep up with the times was 
suggested by the caption Time 
Flies, so Fly With the Times! 


Several scrapbooks on aviation 
and foreign travel showed re- 
markably wide pupil reading, and 
the development of international- 
mindedness. 


Usually if something that the 
pupils do in school attracts and 
holds the attention of other school 
children, that thing has been a 
success. The remarks and ques- 
tions of youngsters pausing to 
look at the display were interest- 
ing and revealing. One little boy 
exclaimed, “Gee, I wish I went to 
a school where we could learn 
things like that!” 

In November Miss Seabolt’s 
classes prepared and presented a 
play called “Aviation Makes the 
World Our Community.” It was 


first given in assembly for the 
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entire school, and later repeated 
for the Putnam County Teachers 
Association. The play deals with 
a young lad who has just arrived 
in the United States, and a girl 
who has just flown over from 
Poland, both of whom realize that 
the world is small in time and 
distance; a citizenship class; and 
citizens of the city who are pro- 
posing and planning a_ night 
school course in Aviation Educa- 
tion so that they may understand 
the air age and become real world 
citizens. 
Geography by Air Travel 

This winter Miss Seabolt’s 
classes have not only done art 
work on air transportation, but 
have collected clippings and air 
stamps. Some of the children are 
getting acquainted with their 
world neighbors by corresponding 
with children overseas. 

They have found that learning 
world geography by air travel is 
fun. In January Miss Seabolt be- 
gan an air travel essay contest. 
Each pupil was to describe his 
imaginary trip by plane—tell 
what clothing he wore and car- 
ried, the cost of the trip, and the 
time spent in transit; what he 
expected to find upon arrival at 
his destination; what he saw en- 
route, and finally how he found 
the people and customs. The con- 
test sent the youngsters to the 
library, to their parents and to 
ex-servicemen for information, 
and brought forth in addition to 
facts some most enjoyable and 
orizinally expressed compositions. 

Do these children find school 
up-to-date? Their enthusiasm 
answers, “Yes!” 


A SINGING CITY 


Lorraine Goverman 
Rural Editorial Service 


One night a week a crew of ear- 
nest Carusos takes over the Syla- 
cauga high school auditorium. 
Thirty-six men, including two 
doctors, a minister, a garage me- 
chanic, and a couple of lawyers, 
throw out their chests, breathe 
deep, and plunge into a warm-up 
“mi-mi-mi.” Aged twenty-three 
to sixty, these men of diverse call- 
ings have two things in common: 
there isn’t a musician in the lot 
and they all love to sing. They 
have become, according to Travis 
Shelton, the Sylacauga school 
music supervisor who leads them, 
“the finest non-professional male 
chorus in the South,” reveling in 
rousing songs with solid harmo- 
nies, “barber shop,” sea chanteys, 
spirituals, and folk songs. 

Men Ask Help 

The development of the “Syla- 
cauga Civic Male Chorus” was in- 
evitable. Young Sylacauga had 
been singing so much and so hap- 
pily since 1941, when Mr. Shelton 
was hired to launch a music pro- 
gram, that Dad naturally wanted 
to get into the act. 

Three young veterans came to 
Travis Shelton for help in the 
summer of 1946. Like the kids in 
the trios, quartets, and glee clubs 
in the schools, they wanted to 
sing, too. Mr. Shelton told them 
to get up a group; he would be 
happy to work with them. A dozen 
men met the first time. The cho- 








HUF TEACHERS AGENCY 


Missoula, Mont. 
Member N. A. T. A. 
83 Years Superior Placement Service : 


ALASKA, HAWAII! AND THE WEST 


j Extreme teacher shortage continues in all depart- 

ments. Unlimited opportunities throughout the 
West. Enroll now for 1948 
teachers only). 


vacancies. (White 


FREE LIFE MEMBERSHIP. 
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An a science program from Pre-primer through 
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rus now limits itself to thirty-six. 
Their theme song and all-time fa- 
vorite is the first one the men 
learned, “Hush, Hush, Some- 
body’s Calling My Name.” The 
newest member of the male cho- 
rus is a blind man, manager of a 
local news, magazine, and cigar 
store. He transcribes all his mu- 
sic into Braille. A good guitarist 
and possessor of a fine, resonant 
voice, he not only sings in the 
baritone section but supplies spe- 
cialty numbers of his own. 

The men’s chorus gets strong 
competition for musical distinc- 
tion from the high school “‘Robed 
Chorus.” Some 60 percent of the 
550 high school students choose 
music as an enrichment subject. 
From this number Mr. Shelton 
chooses seventy-two for’ the 
“Robed Chorus.” Even more se- 
lect are the thirty-six “Robed 
Chorus” singers who make up the 
“traveling ensemble,” visiting 
schools and colleges in Alabama 
to give concerts. 

The local citizenry is so much 
delighted by its young chorus, 
which also sings at civic func- 
tions, that last spring interested 
persons in the community donated 
the funds to help take the select 
thirty-six to New York City for 
an unusual “laboratory trip.” The 
Sylacauga young people spent a 
week in the city, sang at Juilliard, 
sang for Robert Shaw, Fred War- 
ing, other noted choral leaders, 
getting criticism and suggestions 
as well as plaudits for their fine 
work. A couple of Metropolitan 
Opera. singers, Mona Paulee and 
Igor Gorin, even gave a party for 
the youngsters. 

The school music program is 
growing at a rapid clip. “It’s only 
possible because we get such fine 
cooperation from the principal, 
F. L. Temple, and the superin- 
tendent, C. L. Martin,” says 
Travis Shelton, a tall, black- 
browed young educator, with a 
Barrymore profile, who worked 
his way through Birmingham 
Southern College singing on local 
radio stations. He majored in 
English ; music was a hobby. With 








his wife, a college classmate, as 
the other teacher, he worked as 
principal of a two-teacher school 
for two years, then decided he 
was “missing the boat” and went 
to Peabody for a master’s in mu- 
sic education in 1941. Next to 
Sylacauga. 


"A Strong Piano Town" 

He found Sylacauga a “strong 
piano town.” (“That’s a good 
base for any kind of music educa- 
tion.”) Piano classes have been 
installed in all the schools and 
have large enrollment. Under the 
guidance of Mrs. W. P. Christian, 
Mrs. D. C. Pruet, and Mrs. C. 8S. 
Crowther, almost everybody 
studies piano. The schools had a 
band but there was very little 
choral work. Today Sylacauga 
children start choral work before 
they start school. In the summer 
Mr. Shelton meets three times a 
week with some seventy pre- 
school children of various ages for 
work in rhythms, marching, skip- 
ping, and dancing. 


Mr. Shelton now has an assist- 
ant for work in the elementary 
schools, Robert Kennedy, a young 
man fresh out of college who looks 
more like a football player than a 
violinist. He visits every class 
twice a week to teach songs, play 
records, and guide the elementary 
teachers in music work. He dis- 
plays Dorothy Kirsten’s picture 
frequently because “her picture 
ought to sell anyone on opera.” 
He also teaches string instru- 
ments to beginners, starting with 
fourth graders, as part of a long- 
term plan for a small Sylacauga 
school symphony orchestra. 


Young Mr. Kennedy took his 
degree in the University of Ala- 
bama’s expanding department of 
music education. Until recently 
there was no place in Alabama to 
train music teachers, and Ala- 
bama schools were not able to pay 
big enough salaries to draw the 
teachers from other states. The 
University is now tackling the 
problem of the dearth of music 
teachers in the state. 


In the Sylacauga high school, 
students sing in a variety of small 
and large groups, including: A 
boys quartet, the “Modernairs” ; 
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a mixed group of seven who sing 
swing; several choruses; and the 
Glee Club, which includes half the 
school. And of course there is the 
football band, under the direction 








of Bandmaster Lewis Simpkins, 
who says with satisfaction, “I like 
to stay in a place where they like 
music.” 

The band is a ninety-piece out- 
fit, resplendent in new uniforms. 
It not only parades for football 
games but is used at all civic ral- 
lies, and concertizes each spring. 
A signal honor recently came to 
the band when they were chosen 
as the band to represent both 
teams playing in the newly organ- 
ized “Dixie Bowl” in Birming- 
ham. Their precision marching 
and their quickly executed forma- 
tions caused favorable comment. 
Many visitors from all over the 
South remarked that Director 
Simpkins had one of the finest 
bands, high school or college, that 
they had heard play and seen 
march this year. 

Each spring the “Robed Cho- 
rus” gives a formal evening con- 
cert in a packed auditorium. At 
the Christmas program last year 
a microphone carried the music to 
an overflow crowd outside. The 
Christmas program is half con- 
cert, half community carol sing- 
ing. The Glee Club sings for part 
of the program; everybody sings 
most of the evening. 
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Additional exit doors have been 
cut in the walls of the auditorium 
so that one thousand persons can 
jam the room without calling 
down the wrath of the fire depart- 
ment. But Sylacauga music lov- 
ers won’t be crowded for long. 
The city is planning a new audito- 
rium, air conditioned and sound 
proof, and seating two thousand. 


Mr. Shelton can offer a case his- 
tory or two to those who want to 
know, “Why music in_ the 
schools?” His favorite story is 
that of the boy who “felt inferi- 
or,” acted “smart alecky” in 
school, was usually cutting classes 
and in trouble often. When the 
boy came into the glee club in 
ninth grade he was put into a 
male quartet. He found he loved 
to sing. His failing grades be- 
came C’s. By the time he was a 
senior he was a B student. Last 
year he entered the Juilliard Mu- 
sic School in New York. 


But apart from its value to spe- 
cial students and as training in 
working together, music, of 
course, is its own excuse for be- 
ing. A singing city is something 
special, and that’s what Sylacauga 
is fast becoming. 
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ORES... 
for the ashing 


A list of Free and Inexpensive Class- 
room Helps Available from Ten- 
nesssee Teacher’s Advertisers 


45b. Cardboard Model of a Set of Teeth 
for demonstration of toothbrush- 
ing technique and basic wall chart 
“Why Do Teeth Ache?” for junior 
and senior high school use. Then 
for elementary use are added a 
Teacher’s Manual outlining pro- 
gram and including helpful dia- 
gram of toothbrushing technique; 
Class Hygiene Check-up Record; 
Individual Dental Certificates; and 
Giant Class Certificate. (Educa- 
tional Service Department, Bris- 
tol-Myers Company) 

46b DeVry Bulletin No. 4 “Suggestions 
for Effective Techniques of Util- 
izing Motion Pictures in the Class- 
room.” The five topics discussed 
are: Teacher Preparation; Pre- 
showing Discussion Period; Show- 
ing the Films; Post-showing Dis- 
cussion Period; Evaluation Test- 
ing. 

42b. “6 Steps to Safety” discusses all 
factors in safe pupil transporta- 
tion. The attractive 24-page book- 
let covers: bus driver training; 
pupil training; traffic hazards; or- 
ganization and function of a pupil 
bus patrol; safety features in con- 
struction and operation of buses. 
Teachers and school officials con- 
cerned with pupil transportation 
will find this klet most helpful. 
(Department of Safety Research, 
Superior Coach Corporation) 


47b The Teacher Guidebook is a prac- 
tical working plan for a program 
in nutrition education. The pur- 
pose is not to suggest a new cur- 
riculum for the elementary school, 
but rather to show how nutrition 
education may be treated as an 
integral part of the whole curric- 
ulum. 64 pages. (Department of 
Public Service, General Mills, 
Inc.) 

48b Motion Pictures Owned by or Re- 
lating to the American Railroads 
is a 63 page booklet describing 
films which are available on loan 
by the various railroads as well 
as those for rental or sale by com- 
mercial distributors. (Association 
of American Railroads) 
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USE THIS COUPON 
State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
807 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
Plese have sent to me the items checked 
in the quantities indicated. 3c is enclosed 
for each item checked. 
45b. 46b. 42b. 47b. 48b. 
for each item checked. 45b. 46b. 
47b. 48b. 


42b. 
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SENSIBLE HEALTH EDUCATION 


HE “sing-a-song-and-eat-a car- 

rot” variety of class work 
ought not to be confused with 
health education, says Ruth E. 
Grout, associate professor of pub- 
lic health and education at the 
University of Minnesota. She is 
likely to add that “ruining a per- 
fectly good tune with words 
about health” is not education of 
any sort. 

Dr. Grout inveighs against 
“stringing up vegetable dolls and 
calling it health teaching.” 

“Or wall charts. Those terrible 
wall-chart-competitions, when ev- 
erybody in the class checks health 
habits, marking down whether 
they’ve brushed their teeth, or 
washed their hands, and probably 
cheating. That kind of thing en- 
courages untruths. It makes 
health teaching ridiculous.” 

As opposed to charts and 
jingles and vegetable dolls Dr. 
Grout recommends “the transla- 
tion of what we know about 
health into effective individual or 
community action by means of 
educational processes.” 


More Than Talk 

The “translation” must come 
through work on real problems. 
“Health education must be taken 
out of the realm of talk,” says Dr. 
Grout. 

Children should learn about 
health in part through the way 
they live and work in the class- 
room. A music class, for example, 
ought to learn how and why to 
clean the wind instruments used 
by another class. The science 
and shop teacher should under- 
stand and explain safety regula- 
tions. The need for proper light- 
ing and the way to get it ought 
to be understood by everyone in 
a classroom. If a teacher in a 
small school is going to chatter 
about cleanliness, he ought also 
to set up a “cleanliness corner” 
with a mirror, wash bowl, paper 
towels, a place for each child’s 
comb. 

Instead of wall-chart competi- 
tions Miss Grout recommends 
that children be given personal 
file cards on which they can daily 
check whichever of their health 


habits needs attention. Children 
know their own problems, or 
could be helped to discover them, 
and enjoy the responsibility of 
working to change their own poor 
habits. 

Systematic health teaching can 
be worked into other classes or 
handled in a separate class, but 
always the lessons should be about 
real problems, says Dr. Grout. 


A Case In Point 

As an illustration of effective 
health education Dr. Grout tells 
the story of what happened in a 
hookworm infected Alabama com- 
munity. The community was 
made up of respectable, hard- 
working. families who thought 
privies an unnecessary luxury. A 
science teacher in a consolidated 
high school showed his classes the 
danger from the spread of intes- 
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tinal parasites as a result of soil 
contamination. 


He induced his students to 
bring in waste specimens to be 
sent to the county health depart- 
ment for testing. The tests 
showed that approximately thirty 
per cent of the students were in- 
fected with intestinal parasites. 


Next, working with the school 
principal and other teachers, the 
science teacher brought in a coun- 
ty health department engineer. 
From the engineer the teachers 
learned how to build privies. 
Then they taught their students. 
The boys and girls tore down an 
abandoned mill, salvaging the 
good lumber, and, as “shop work”, 
constructed privies. The privies 
were lined up in the school yard 
until the grand community 
“privy-raising.” Some old timers 
sat on their front porches and 
shook their heads at the crazy go- 
ings-on, others pitched in to help 
the young carpenter-engineers. 
The community was not only 
well-supplied with privies, but 
most of its people learned from 
their children exactly why such 
things were needed. 


“That’s what I call health edu- 
says Dr. Grout. 
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NE 1 For middle and upper 
Ww! grades, a colorful book 
that explains in simple language how 
to make good posters. Over 100 il- 
lustrations, many in color. Discussions 
of full-page reproductions of posters 
made by children. Invaluable for 
teacher and pupil. r 
peel $400 7 
ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 


1911 Ridge Ave., Evanston, Illinois 
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Four new teaching manuals have been 
published to accompany the reading 
series prepared by Ginn and Company. 
They are MANUAL FOR TEACHING THE 
READING READINESS PROGRAM ($1.00), 
MANUAL FOR TEACHING THE PRE-PRIMER 
PROGRAM ($.80), MANUAL FOR TEACH- 
ING THE PRIMER ($.80), and MANUAL 
FOR TEACHING THE First READER ($.80). 

LORNA DOONE, by Richard Doddridge 
Blackmore, has been adapted for high 
school use by Mable Dodge Holmes. 
College Entrance Book Company, New 
York. 1948. 


IVANHOE, by Sir Walter Scott, has 
been adapted for high school students 
by Joseph C. Gainsburg. College En- 
trance Book Company, New York. 1948. 

Our NEIGHBORS AT HOME and NEIGH- 
BORS AROUND THE WORLD, by J. Russell 
Smith and Frank E. Sorenson, are two 
in a series of new geographies published 
by John C. Winston Company, Phila- 
delphia. 1947. 


THE AMERICAN WAY IN COMMUNITY 
LIFE, Samuel Steinberg and Daniel C. 
Knowlton, is a community civics text 
especially planned to be suitable for 
seventh graders. It will also be valu- 
able in eighth and ninth grade classes 
where the conventional civics book is 
considered too difficult. The ideals of 
good citizenship are stressed and re- 
peatedly demonstrated in concrete sit- 
uations. The book introduces adolescents 
to the social studies by way of their 
local community—with its geographic, 
economic, cultural, and political threads 
woven into a single pattern. Easy 
books for further reading are listed and 
an annotated film guide is provided. D. 
c a and Company, Boston. 1948. 

1.92. 


The great landmarks on the road to 
the freedoms we now enjoy in America 
shine out in rich significance in HERI- 
TAGE OF FREEDOM. It is the reader’s 
own private Freedom Train, which he 
may Visit at will, and it deserves a place 
in every school library and every class- 
room. The book was prepared by Dr. 
Frank Monaghan for the American 
Heritage Foundation and is published 
by the wrtneshen Woiwenntty Press. The 








price is $2.00 (paper-bound) or $3.50 
(cloth-bound). 


EDUCATION FOR ALL AMERICAN CHIL- 
DREN, prepared by the Educational 
Policies Commission with the coopera- 
tion of leaders in elementary education 
throughout the United States, reports 
superior practices in elementary schools, 
It also gives a forecast of the develop- 
ment of elementary education in rural 
districts and in cities and towns of 
varying size in the next ten years. The 
recommendations contained in this re 
port are vivid and definite. National 
Education Association, Department of 
Elementary School Principals, Washing- 
ton, D. C., 1948, $1.25. 


WINNING WorbDs, by Henry I. Christ, 
is in line with the latest developments 
in the English field in that it trains 
students to use their language as a 
living thing that is constantly influenc- 
ing and being influenced by their en- 
vironment. Written for the high school 
level, it contributes fundamentally im- 
portant insights into language as one 
of the prime factors in both causing 
and curing versonal and social problems. 
D. C. Heath and Company, Boston, 1948. 
$2.00. 
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SUMMER VACATION POSITIONS 


We have openings for teachers and 
school executives. If qualified, you 
may earn $300 to $500 monthly this 
summer. Interest in children’s Chris- 
tian character and Sunday School teach- 
ing experience required. For full in- 
formation write W. A. Pottenger, 1018 
S. Wakesh Ave., anneal 5, » HS. a 
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